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KLEEMANN GALLERIES 


"AMERICAN PAINTINGS AND ETCHINGS FOR THE COLLECTOR 


EXHIBITIONS 


November 23 to December 5 
PAINTINGS by 
EDNA BERNSTEI 





November 23 - December 5 
ETCHINGS & DRAWINGS by 
R. W. WOICESKE 
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Exhibitions 
Scheduled for Early Dates 
of Interest to 
American Art Collectors 


First Exhibition 


in America 





of 


PAINTINGS 


and 


DRAWINGS 


by 


CERICAULT 


NOVEMBER 16 to DECEMBER 5 





November 17th-30th—OGDEN M. PLEISSNER 
Oils and Water Colors 
Drawings by 
CONTEMPORARY 

AMERICANS 















December Ist - 14th—LESTER D. BORONDA 


Small Paintings suitable 
for Gifts 


Dec. 15th - Jan. 15th—An Introduction to 
WINSLOW HOMER 


><> 


If you are not on our mailing list, we shall be 
glad to send announcements on request. 


MACBETH GALLERY 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


11 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


MARIE STERNER GALLERIES 


9 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 














PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, writing strictly as an 
individual. His ideas are not those of Tue Art D1- 
cEst, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the art news and opinion of the world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what he 
says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


“High Seas” 


ITH ORDERS FROM PUBLISHERS for several books con- 
fronting him, this editor, to get rested, sailed for the 
Caribbean and South America. He has come back to New 
York stronger in strength and richer in his concept of beauty. 
He found what he never expected to find—color, charm, 
‘ragrance, surpassing anything he ever experienced in the 
Mediterranean. Never before did he know the beauty of the 
' Caribbean, the grandeur of the Andes, but now he does— 
| and rejoices in the American Continent. 


The first port of call was Inagua, late at night when noth- 
ing could be seen except lights. The Royal Netherlands Steam- 
ship Amazone stopped to deliver American made salt-making 
machinery. 

















































































































At 6 o'clock the next morning the marvelous island of 
Haiti pointed itself before the editor’s eyes. The pearl of the 
West Indies, its mountains rising in lines of beauty! Then 
Port au Prince, magnificent in color, proud in its black cul- 
ture, which is making marvelous strides under the presidency 
of Vincent. The next day along the coast of Haiti until late 
in the afternoon Aux Cayes was reached, at the southern tip,— 
so beautiful—where 1,000 bags of coffee were taken on 
while the passengers went 
ashore and bought fruit and 
cocoanuts. 

Three days later—distances 
are surprising down there— 
La Guaira, port of Caracas, 
capital of Venezuela. Lying in 
beauty of color along the 
shore, the Andes rising be- 
hind. A Venezuelan cantina, 
an honest bar! Venezuela, risen from the Hell of Gomez to 
the Heaven of Lopez! 


Then Porto Cabello,—palm trees and, a little bit higher, 

the garbage field, with its vultures, the nation’s scavengers. 
circling and landing and doing their odoriferous duty. 
: a A night’s sailing—and Curacao, Dutch island that. has 
~~ @ come to be known as the “cross roads of the Caribbean.” 
Climax of beauty in Willemstad! Dutch architecture adapted 
to the tropics, with Spanish and Moorish motifs mingling. 
Buildings of orange color, of lemon color, of pale reds, of 
pale blues, of the soft green-and-blue of pale Persian,—a 
whole lesson spread before the eye. 

On the way back, on another boat of the Royal Dutch 
Line, the Amor, there came to me the third mate, saying: “I 
am told, Mr. Boswell, that you are an art authority. I have 
been making drawings, but I never had a lesson in art. 
Would you, I crave, look at these drawings and tell me what 
you think?” 

The editor did, and he said: “Mate, your drawings are too 

tight. But there is in you the making of a great interpreter of 
the sea. Study your own greatest Dutch artist, Rembrandt, 
and consider that he drew Jan Six’s bridge in five minutes. 
Come to my office and I will loan you books.” 


15th November, 1936 





































































































Winters came to 116 East 59th Street, and four books are 
now in his quarters on the Amor on her return trip. 

Thus the editor, in an unexpected way, was able on the 
high seas to continue his mission of helping artists. (The ac- 
companying illustration shows the deck of the Amor as 


drawn by Winters.) 





From Senior to Junior 


S° MUCH WORK CONFRONTS THIS EDITOR that he is deter- 
mined to drop out, further and further, from THE ART 
Dicest. He has at least twenty books to write in the next 
fifteen years—if he can keep himself alive that long—a num- 
ber of them already contracted for under signature, by Ameri- 
can publishers. Therefore, he is going to put the baton into 
the hand of his son, Peyton Boswell, Jr., as a trust from 
Peyton Boswell, who writes this message. 

For several years you have been innocently cheated: my son 
has been writing the things that you have supposed were 
written by “the founder.” Whether it has been unconscious 
imitation, or heredity, asserting itself, the young one (he is 
now 32 years old) has for several years been writing the 
articles you have thought were written by me. 

Henceforth my son, Peyton Boswell, Jr., will be the real 
editor of THe Art Dicest, while I, Peyton Boswell, will be 
editor-in-chief. 

I ask my readers to follow me as loyally in my books as 
they have in my magazine! 





Defeat & Victory 


B* ONLY 150,000 votes was lost the California State Con- 
stitutional Museum Amendment, freeing California mu- 
seums from politicians’ control, and it was a great victory. 
Next time the proposition is put before California voters it 
will win. The vote, at first, seems a temporary cultural set- 
back. However, it does not mean that the voters in the near 
future cannot act decisively on another measure to be pre- 
sented to the California Legislature under mandate. At least, 
for the first time in California history, art museums have been 
brought to the attention of the people as a whole. The win- 
ning is just around the corner! 

Said William Preston Harrison, grand patron of art in 
California, son of Carter Harrison, World’s Fair mayor of 
Chicago and brother of Carter Harrison, noted as one of the 
cleanest mayors of that city: “The result proves a decided 
awakening on the part of the public for cultural advance- 
ment. The presidential campaign literally dwarfed all other 
questions, even those on which enormous sums were spent, 
whereas the museum, or art, amendment, had to rely ex- 
clusively on the labor of art-minded individuals, word of 
mouth, and a certain portion of the newspapers who favored 
it editorially. For purely legal reasons the amendment was 
worded to cover the entire state and not confined to localities. 
This developed a certain amount of confusion in each lo- 
cality as conditions naturally varied. The masses, unable to 
grasp the peculiar significance the amendment was intended 
to cover, misinterpreted the merits of the measure. 


“In time museums would have secured from endowments 
and bequests sums sufficient to have greatly lowered taxes, 
whereas at present all museums and public galleries rely on 
large appropriations from a general tax fund. All tax payers 
rejoice in smaller tax bills, and this argument can be used to 
good effect in a future campaign when national issues are 
less in evidence. Soon California will understand that mu- 
seums must rely on private gifts, and that private gifts will 
never be bestowed on institutions controlled by politicians.” 

[Please continue on page 4] 
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PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


Cezanne 
Gogh 


Picasso 


Degas Van 
Fantin-Latour 
Modigliani 
Utrillo 


Soutine 


Bonnard 


Braque 


Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan 


57 East 56TH Street, New York 





FRANK REHN Gallery 


(Sole agents for the artists) 


683 Fifth Ave. (Bet. 53 & 54 Sts.) N. Y. 
Until December 5 


WATER COLORS 
BURCHFIELD 
PRINTS 

PEGGY BACON 





PAINTINGS 







WALDO 


PEIRCE 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


605 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 





OIL BY 


MENKES 


Through November 28 


GUILD ART GALLERY 


37 West 57th Street, New York 


THE ART DIGEST is published by The Art Di- 
gest, Inc.; Peyton Boswell, President; Joseph Luy- 
ber, Secretary; Peyton Boswell, Jr., Treasurer. 
Semi-monthly, Oc’ober to May, inclusive; monthly 
June, July, August and September. Editor-in-Chief, 
Peyton Boswell; Editor, Pey:on Boswell, Jr.; As- 
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The best thought of California went into 
the fight. The mayor of Los Angeles, Frank L. 
Shaw, said: 

“California has tremendous opportunities to 
become a center of artistic culture. To realize 
these opportunities we must place ourselves 
in a position to assemble fine collections for 
publicly owned museums and galleries.” 

H. M. Kurtzworth, art director of the Los 
Angeles Art Association, wrote to THE ART 
Dicest: “Far from being discouraging, we see 
here, for the first time, perhaps, all the people 
in a democratic commonwealth exerting their 
sovereign right to vote on a cultural question. 
Here is art beginning to function as the right 
of every citizen and in direct proportion to his 
ability to comprehend its significance. 

“Even the Greeks of the Periclean period 
could do no better. There 25 percent were 
free men and could vote. The rest were slaves. 

. The problems of art in a democracy are 
being solved.” 

Arthur Millier, 
Times: 

“With Proposition No. 20 licked, local art 
lovers must stir their think-tanks for some 
other way to solve the stagnant local art mu- 
seum problem. 

“Now if only some citizen would get mad 
enough to build a city art museum! 

“A little competition would work wonders. 
San Francisco has three good art museums. 
We in Les Angeles have one—barely breath- 
ing.” 

A holy confession came from Glenn Wes- 
sels, art critic of the San Francisco Argonaut: 

“Most of the enthusiasm for Proposition No. 
20 on the November ballot emanated from Los 
Angeles, and for this reason some sturdy San 
Franciscans, taking for granted the continu- 
ance of the ancient and foolish feud between 
the two cities, have held it suspect. They saw 
in it anything from competition with our 
Bridge Fair to dominance of art in California 
by Hollywood. It will relieve the fears and 
uncertainties of such ardent San Franciscans 
to have the word of both our museum direc- 
tors—Dr. Heil and Dr. Morley—that there is 
no strange dog hidden in the proposition to 
bite our San Franciscan culture. The proposi- 
tion merely would permit Los Angeles to deal 
with museum affairs in the same way that 
most important museums throughout the coun- 
try find best. The measure was endorsed by 
the American Association of Museums. The 
conditions which make this measure necessary 
in Los Angeles are peculiar to Los Angeles 
and its passage would affect San Francisco 
only very indirectly—in fact we would not be 
affected at all except through our existence 
in the south of another fine art museum. This 
kind of competition on the part of Los An- 
geles is more than welcome and the whole 
state will be the richer if municipal pride in 
the two cities brings about friendly rivalry in 
building up museum collections in the North 
and South. Perhaps we have become a little 
smug here in San Francisco, and are begin- 
ning to take our fine museum system for 
granted. 


critic of the Los Angeles 


“Let us help the worthy citizens of Los 
Angeles to build up a museum.” 

Beautiful Southland, may you be free! THE 
Art Dicest joins the East and San Francisco 
in wishing you the non-interference of politics 
in the management of your museums. 

Take for your motto what Franklin D. 
Roosevelt said in his last campaign speech: 
“We have just begun to fight.” 
sistant Editors, Helen Boswell and Paul Bird; 


Business Manager, Joseph Luyber; Circulation 
Manager, Esther G. Jethro. 
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SIR D. Y ETCHINGS 


CAMERON 


Nov. 16 - Dec. 12 


ANTIQUE CHINESE 


GUY MAYER 
Gallery 


Write for booklet: 
“Print Collecting—A Hobby” 


CARROLL 
CARSTAIRS 


11 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


OPENING NOVEMBER 17 
SPORT IN SCULPTURE 
by CECIL HOWARD 
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WATER COLORS 
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The Entombment: GERIcAULT 


America Sees Gericault Whose Art Lit the Flame of Romanticism 


Tue Ctassicists were in their death throes 
when the brilliant young Theodore Gericault, 
a man of means and independent of the good- 
will of the official custodians of art, first gave 
articulate expression to the simmering revolt 
against the stifling doctrines of the academy 
and set free the long-suffering disciples of 
David, most powerful dictator in art history. 
Men were tiring of the classic tradition of 
noble sentiment and sculpturesque figure com- 
position, with its minute representation of de- 
tail, Romanticism, the movement to inject 
color, emotional depth and passion into all 
art, was in the air. In music its exponents 
were Beethoven, Berlioz and Wagner; in lit- 
erature, Victor Hugo, Byron and Wordsworth. 
In painting Gericault was its forerunner, 
torchbearer, who provided the flame that fired 
the imagination of Delacroix and, later, the 
inspiration of Decamps, Daumier, Barye, 
Courbet and Manet. 

The paintings of Gericault, who died at 33, 
are seldom seen in America; few have found 
places in American museums. It is, therefore, 
news of “front page” significance that Marie 
Sterner has assembled 43 of his paintings and 
drawings for exhibition in her New York gal- 
leries, opening Nov. 16. The exhibits, loaned 
for the most part by private French collectors, 
with a number of additions from Walter Pach, 
sum up with dramatic accents the brief ‘life 
of a man whose work has been termed “a 
turning disc of the history of French art of 


15th November, 1936 





the 19th century,” and whose influence is felt 
even today. 

Gericault, it has been said, must be named 
the first of the romanticists, in life as well 
as work. His short career was as passionate 
and unrestrained as his paintings,—full of 
movement, of sorrow, of flights of fancy and 
contradictory acts. Love of the military and 
the horse were with him throughout his life. 
Carried away by the beauty of a uniform and 
his passion for horsemanship, he enlisted as 
a cavalryman in the Napoleonic wars. His 





ART TALK | 
By A. Z. KRUSE | 


Procrastination crawls like a thief in the | 
night into many a _ consciousness, and 
spurts from its fangs an anesthetic which 
numbs the will for self-expression. Experi- 
menting and studying as an artist, and ac- 
quiring experience as a man—these two 
qualities, put together and shaken well, | 
make a concoction known as progress. 

The alert ones, responsible for the sin- | 
cere art of today, therefore, come forth 
with art communications that dare to do, 
in ways that are new. Ballyhoologically 

speaking, those who mistake notoriety for 
|| fame, wave the flag of P. T. Barnum, but 
instead of a show produce the sounding 
brass of a counterfeit performance. 

















love for the horse was to be the direct cause 
of his death. Returning from London to Paris 
in 1922, a sick man, he received an accident 
while riding, which, affecting the spinal col- 
umn, slowly killed him. These two traits of 
Gericault are well illustrated in the Sterner 
show—the vivid Hussar on Horse Back; the 
impressive water color Carting a Dead Horse, 
the Mameluke on Horse Back, and the Horses 
in a Stable, which he painted at the end of 
his career. 

Gericault paid homage to the earlier mas- 
ters. In Italy, where he went in 1816 to escape 
the sorrows that attended an affair of the 
heart, he studied the frescoes of Michelangelo. 
Too intelligent to copy the immortal literally, 
Gericault, nevertheless, did absorb the plastic 
rhythms and controlling design of Michelan- 
gelo’s athletic forms on the Sistine Ceiling, 
and gave modern transcriptions of them in 
his Riderless Races at Rome, now in the 
Walters Gallery in Baltimore. In the Sterner 
exhibition, the Combat Between Two Warriors 
on Horse Back is a subject inspired by the 
Bataille de Las Navaz de Tolesa, by Vernet, 
whose studio Gericault frequented from 1808 
to 1810. 

From Rubens, Gericault got the idea of 
treating the horse as a cyclonic, pawing mass 
of energy. The Classicists had insisted on the 
exact rendering of every buckle in the horse’s 
harness, each lock in his mane, but, said Robb 
and Garrison in Art in the Western World, 
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Gericault “knew that when he witnessed a race, 
his eye did not see these details, but the race 
as a whole, the flashing curve of a neck, the 
apot of white on a horse’s head, the sudden 
gesture of a struggling jockey bringing down 
his whip.” The excitement and movement of 
the scene could not be expressed in the more 
or less abstract lines of the classicists. This is 
the spirit that motivates Marie de Medici on 
Horse Back, which he painted after Rubens. 


The powerful Two Turbaned Heads illus- 
trates Gericault’s fine sense of the dramatic, 
as does the Raising of Lazarus. In the former 
the figure on the right is the same as one of 
the bearers of Christ in the Entombment. Por- 
traiture is represented by Young Painter at 
Easel and Head of a Man, the same model as 
the Carabinier in the Louvre. Gericault was 
interested in animals, aside from the horse, 
giving them a sympathetic treatment that is 
evidenced in The Lioness and Royal Tiger Ly- 
ing on the Bank of a Stream in the Sterner 
exhibition. Even when Gericault turned to such 
classic subjects as Death of Hector, Fall of 
Troy and Triumph of Venus he gave full play 
to his predilection for ample forms, robust 
and powerful movements, and the strong lines 





Two Turbaned Heads: GrericauLt 


that was expressed in the sculpture by the 
great artists of the Renaissance. 


Delacroix filled many sketch books with 
imaginary drawings and rapid sketches which 
were to become the treasure house of the 
artists who came after him. An important part 
of this exhibition is given over to these draw- 
ings. 

If any single painting by Gericault marked 
the transition between Classicism and Roman- 
ticism it was the Raft of the Medusa. Geri- 
cault devoted the spring and summer of 1813 
to the painting of this huge canvas, which was 
to become “the despair of the academicians 
and the hope of the Romanticists.” It was 
inspired by a disaster at sea when the ship 
Medusa was wrecked and its survivors were 
battered for weeks on a single life raft. Geri- 
cault caught the dramatic moment when the 
survivors, in desperate agony, hail a ship on 
the horizon. Although this masterpiece may be 
missing, the exhibition is full enough to give 
an impressive record of a man who was a 
pioneer, who with inventive genius, fertile 
imaginative and a native instinct for painting 
brought pulsing life to fellow artists chilled 
within the cold walls of Classicism. 


The Dead Horse: GericauLt 





The Voice of Art 


THERE IS A GROWING DESIRE on the part of 
many artists in America for a federal fine arts 
department in Washington, under which the 
government’s art activities would be codrdi- 
nated. A bill providing for the establishment of 
a Federal Bureau of Fine Arts has been pre- 
pared for presentation to Congress early next 
session, according to a letter from Sidney Loeb, 
executive secretary of the Artists Union of 
Chicago, The bill, revolutionary in its content, 
is a definite step towards a centralized goy- 
ernment art program, and will probably pro- 
vide artists with a ready source of argument, 
—for and against ,—during the next few 
months. Its provisions are based om the “Fed- 
eral Art Bill” that was drafted by the Artists 
Union of New York, with revisions by the 
Midwestern Conference of Unions and Organ- 
izations last Summer. A resume follows: 

The bureau shall consist of “five members 
appointed by the President for a term of two 
years from a panel of artists elected by a 
National Convention of Artists, which shall be 
held each year.” The convention, which shall 
be called by the President one month after 
the enactment of the bill, shall consist of reg- 
ularly elected delegates from organized groups 
of artists throughout the United States. 

Regional divisions of the Bureau of Fine 
Arts shall be established with an operating 
center in each division. Regional administra- 
tors “shall be appointed by the Bureau from a 
panel of artists elected by a convention of art- 
ists of each region.” Each regional adminis- 
trator shall elect from the same panel a Re- 
gional Art Council of five artists to aid and as- 
sist in an advisory capacity. 

Each art center shall “register all artists 
within the territorial division which it serves 
who may apply for employment, and each of 
such artists. . . shall be paid during the period 
of such employment by the Regional Division 
at a minimum rate per hour of $2 for a min- 
imum of fifteen hours per week, to provide 
the artists a sufficient and reasonable stand- 
ard of living for a professional person.” 

All artists so employed shall be known as 
“professional artists.” 

A professional artist is defined in the bill 
as “one who has gone through a prescribed 
period of training as an artist, who makes art 
work his or her profession, or whose work 
shall have received the approval of the Re- 
gional Division of the Bureau, as qualifying 
the creator of such work to be designated a 
professional artist, by a general survey of the 
artist’s work by the Regional Division.” 

There shall also be created employment for 
assistant or apprentice artists who shall receive 
a fifteen hour per week minimum at a rate 
of $1.25 per hour minimum. Any person who 
has had two or three years of training or prac- 
tice in any form of art work shall be qualified 
as an assistant or apprentice artist. 

Types of employment shall include the fol- 
lowing: (a) mural paintings in public build- 
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ings: (b) decorative and monumental sculp- | 


ture in public buildings; (c) sculpture for ex- 
hibition in traveling and loan exhibitions; (e) 
lithography, etching, wood cuts, (f) commer- 
cial art, poster design and illustration for 
traveling or loan exhibitions; (g) art re- 
search; (h) designing costumes and scenery 
on theatre projects; (i) decoration and em- 
bellishment of Federal Housing projects; (j) 
crafts; (k) teaching any of the above schools 
established under the administration of the 
Bureau or in colleges and high schools under 
Federal jurisdiction. 

Sales of art objects created under the Bu- 


reau shall be made tax supported or tax ex- © 


[Please turn to page 15] 
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Vollard Speaks 


“A wine should smell of its land!” 

With that pungent, typically Gallic utter- 
ance, Ambrose Vollard, Frenchman (hence wine 
connoisseur), and the greatest of modern day 
art discoverers, placed his blessing on the 
humble gropings of American art for a typical 
American expression. 

“Likewise,” continued M. Vollard, “a can- 
vas should smell of its country.” 

Visiting America briefly, on the occasion of 
the opening of the Cézanne Exhibition at the 
Bignou: Gallery, New York, Vollard had con- 
sented to sandwich into an already packed 
schedule, a personal interview with a repre- 
sentative from Tue Art Dicest. 


It is easy to understand why Cézanne re- 
quired well over 100 sittings to paint Vollard’s 
portrait. Large, heavy and solid, with close- 
cropped beard, the man presents volume to 
any room, or any canvas. When he walks he 
leans slightly forward; when he sits, he does 
so for closer attention only. There is hardly 
any betrayal of emotion in Vollard’s face, but 
in his eyes, dark, with smouldering, pigmented 
settings, there is a great deal that passes both 
in and out. 

Yes, Mr. Vollard agreed, all this concern of 
Americans with the “American scene” is whole- 
some. He pointed out Renoir’s repeated and 
typically French subjects. Cézanne and Degas 
painted the same thing over and over.. Cézanne 
even painted the engravings he saw in books 
and the cloth flowers around the house. Why 
should Gauguin go to Tahiti for subject mat- 
ter? “Ridiculous,” as Degas once said. 

In his short time in America, Vollard has 
had no opportunity to see American art ex- 
cept that in the Barnes Collection, which he 
thought was very fine. “However,” promised 
71-year-old Vollard, with a youthful twinkle, 
“In 30 years I shall come back, and I shall 
tell you then,—oui?” 

Does the French Government aid its art as 
much as the U. S. A.? The answer was a 
shrug. The city of Paris, itself does a great 
deal; the government, throught the Minister 
of Fine Arts, buys some contemporary art. 
However, in preparation for the Worlds’ Fair 
next summer, the government is doing much 
more. 

On the subject of Cézanne, Vollard is ever 
willing to speak, and to recall the bits of 
obiter dicta Cézanne so often uttered at chance 
moments. They are all recorded in Vollard’s 
book on Cézanne, his portrait of the artist,— 
gems that Roger Fry once said “contain a 
whole system of aesthetics in a single phrase.” 
In regard to Cézanne’s art, his early sponsor 
is always insistent that he likes the art, but 
that he is not a critic, nor a connoisseur,— 
even on Cézanne. 

When asked who the greatest authority is 
today on Cézanne, Vollard replied without hes- 
itation, “the painters.” As he said this, there 
seemed to come out of this great man’s per- 
sonality a profound, a reverend, almost a wor- 
shipful respect for all artists of all times. He 
who had once received, alone and amid un- 
kind smiles, the first known impact of Cé- 
zanne’s art—he was far too big a man not to 
remember. 

The artist should paint and paint and paint, 
thought Mr. Vollard. Publicity and promotion 
are of no use to a living artist; his only work 
18 to paint as Cézanne used to. No, said this 
Steatest of art discoverers, a 20th century Co- 
lumbus, whose route to India was the spirit- 
ual yearning called art, and whose first dim 
sight of Santa Domingo was a Cézanne plate 
of apples: 

“No, not promotion; an artist should be 
found—discovered!” 


_ 15th November, 1936 
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L’Estaque: Paut CEZANNE 


Cezanne Pictures and Vollard Visit America 


CEZANNE APPLES, the cubes and _ cones, 
“Poussin after nature,” and, to complete 
everything, M. Vollard himself, have arrived 
in New York for the opening of a compre- 
hensive showing of 30 paintings by the artist 
(until Dec. 15) at the Bignou Gallery. The 
works include landscapes, portraits and still 
lifes, covering the period from 1861 to 1906, 
the date of the artist’s death, and among them 
is the famous portrait of Vollard, for which 
115 sittings were required from the subject, 
who was testily told one day to keep as still 
as an apple. 

In such a complete exhibition of Cézanne’s 
art as is comprehended in the Bignou offer- 
ing, the artist becomes intensely human. From 
his very early student days are several can- 
vases to attest that the man once was a stu- 
dent, not at all sure of his metier, trying only 
to learn. The inclusion of so many portraits 
gives an unusual opportunity to watch the 
artist develop. From an early and very uncer- 
tain Head of Zola, he proceeded in seven 
years to the virile, very certain head of Uncle 
Dominique. In the Portrait of Vollard, Cé- 
zanne caught his famous stride in cubes and 
cones and cylinders. Totally unconcerned with 
the sentient aspects of the model, he saw in 


Ambrose Vollard: CezANNE 





his sitter another form in space, like a house- 
top in Estaque,—no flesh, no blood, just bulk. 

Jerome Klein, writing in the New York 
Post, repeats the story of the many sittings 
for the Vollard portrait. “Once,” says Klein, 
“he dozed and toppled off the precarious 
perch Cézanne had arranged for him. Cézanne, 
heedless of possible injuries to Vollard, round- 
ly cursed him for ruining the pose. ‘Sit still!’ 
he raged. 

‘An apple doesn’t budge.’ 

“So too, every human head he painted had 
something akin to an apple for Cézanne. Im- 
placably he ironed out every trait that might 
reveal a momentary feeling or an aspect of 
social life. There remained only the sense of 
physical existence in its primary phenomenal 
state.” 

In the final phase of the Cézanne cycle, 
represented in portraits, landscapes and still 
lifes, the unending search continues,—the art- 
ist in pursuit of illusive volume. However, in 
the later pictures color plays an increasingly 
important part, broken into many more values, 
refracted and dispersed to establish more 
planes, more volume, more of the third dimen- 
sion. 

The saga of Cézanne and the skyrocketing 
of the market prices of his paintings under 
the stolid, but inspired, faith of Vollard, is 
an old story today. The Bignou exhibition, 
however, gave Henry McBride, New York Sun 
critic, a pang of remembrance of the time 
when he could easily have bought a few in 
Vollard’s dusty old place in Paris. “The prices 
of the Cézannes,” writes McBride, “were ri- 
diculous and quite within the possibilities of 
even my modest purse, but it didn’t occur to 
me to buy. Why didn’t I? Alas, I was not a 
Sir Hugh Lane, to capitalize upon my art en- 
thusiasm. As Charles Francis Adams said in 
his memoirs, ‘Opportunity is forever knocking 
at our doors, but is rebuffed so shamefully 
that it is only by accident that people ever 
get rich.’ Why, if I had only bought three of 
Vollard’s Cézannes I should now be living in 
a Park Avenue tower with a terrace and a 
view over both rivers and possibly a Danish 
cook (they say they’re the best). But it’s all 
too sad to dwell upon that phase of the mat- 
ter now. It is Vollard, not I, who lives in the 
tower; and probably he has a whole galaxy 
of cooks.” 
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The Solid Art of Andre Derain 
Revealed in New York Exhibit 


PROBABLY THE MOST COMPLETE SHOWING of 
the art of André Derain to be placed before 
the American public is now at the Brummer 
Gallery, New York, and will continue until 
Jan. 2. In the exhibition are 46 oil paintings, 
ranging from the earliest (1903) to the most 
recent, and illustrating comprehensively the 
career of this least sensational of the modern 
French. Temperamentally a Romanticist, as 
opposed to Picasso’s flat-pattern Cubist con- 
ception of architectural form and Matisse’s 
Oriental calligraphic symbols, Derain wav- 
ered little from his early desire to depict the 
everyday things about him in sombre colors 
and solidity of form,—paintings serious, grave 
and compact, with a hint of sadness. Though 
a member of the famous “fauves” or “wild 
men,” who turned the course of French art 
toward the ultra-modern, Derain must have 
played his part half-heartedly; his love for 
the great tradition of French painting was 
too strong. 


There are still lifes, some sharply realistic, 
others more broad in technique; portraits that 
possess an elusive strength; figure subjec*s 
in which De-ain’s fine gift of raodelling is 
given full play; musicians, harlequins and 
flower subjects. These constitute the bulk of 
the exhibition. Nine of the 46 works are 
loaned: Still Life, which won a Carnegie 
“first,” from Carnegie Institute; Woman's 
Back, finely modelled, from Dr. and Mrs. 
Harry Bakwin; Head of a Woman and Win- 


dow on the Park, from Mrs. Cornelius J. 
Sullivan; the important Mano the Dancer, 
from Duncan Phillips; Mandoliniste, from 


Stephen C. Clark; Still Life, from Mrs. Shaw 
McKean; La Table Garnie, from the Bignou 
Gallery; and the charming Au Bal de Sur- 
esnes, a bit of levity in the life of a French 
soldier, from Carroll Carstairs. 


Derain was born in Chatou, France, in 


1880. Spurning the paternal suggestion of an 
engineering career, he began at the age of 
fifteen to paint, obtaining his first training at 
the Academie Carriére. In 1899 he met Vlam- 
inck, who also lived in Chatou. It was through 
the association of Derain, Viaminck, and 
Matisse that the Fauvist movement began, 
later to be reinforced by Othon Friesz, Mar- 
quet, Dufy and Braque. 

Clive Bell wrote of Derain in 1920: “Derain 
stands for what is today most vital and valid 
in France—a passionate love for the great 
tradition, a longing for order and the will to 
win it, and that mysterious thing which the 
Athenians called spoudiotis and the school- 
masters call ‘high seriousness.’ He accepts the 
age into which he has stumbled with all its 
nastiness, vulgarity and cheek. He accepts the 
woebegone, modern democracy which could 
not even make its great war fine. He believes 
he can make somethifig of it.” 

Jean Cassou described Derain in 1926: “The 
artist’s appearance confirms the impression 
produced by his paintings: on wide, slow 
shoulders is set a head that is clearly sculp- 
tured, with something sudden and fixed. His 
smile instantly reveals bitterness. One ought 
to feel that, when one sees the road barred 
at every moment by the last work completed. 
But the last work is always completed. And 
if that manner of only producing naught but 
plenitude carries. with it a certain tragedy 
(very reserved tragedy, for we will never en- 
joy the confessions of this artist) we must 
also see grandeur therein. And it is with 
tremendous respect that we ought to hold 
within the limits of our vision, as in a tight 
grasp, these objects which are the solidest, 
the most serious, perhaps, that had been 
formed since Corot and Cézanne.” 

T. W. Earp said in 1930: “Derain makes 
no attempt to excite and little to please. His 


Pierrot and Harlequin: ANpreE DeERAIN 





first appeal is to the mind, and not to the 
nerves or senses. . . . With him there is no 
surprising gesture, no dazzling revelation, but 
the resulting pleasure is no less keen and 
possibly more abiding than that which his 
two distinguished peers afford. For his work 
carries with it a context which theirs does 
not possess. . . . Picasso’s virtuosity begins to 
seem a little febrile and exhausted, and Ma- 
tisse’s constant repetition of himself slightly 
monotonous. 

“Derain’s work is conscious with experience, 
He has spent a long time in museums, and 
his canvases bear many hints of his great pred- 
ecessors. But he has been a revolutionary, too 
—a ‘fauve’ or ‘wild man’ and a negrophil. 
From that early period, the impulse and the 
health have remained, but they have been pro- 
jected towards what is permanent in the past, 
while the ephemeral trappings have been 
dropped. He has abandoned the fashionable 
for the enduring.” 

If these statements were true in 1920, 1926 
and 1930, they must be true today—for Derain 
is no Picasso. 





“Off-the-Chest” ye 


Now tHat P. Lapis Lazuli is active again 
on Tue Art Dicest, making his pointed jibes 
and puns, he is receiving his usual amount 
of “fan” mail. One of the most interesting 
“off-the-chest” letters lately received by him 
is from James Vistyn of Cleveland, O., who 
has a most positive opinion obout the rental 
issue and artists’ unions. Mr. Vistyn writes: 

“To me an art museum is a temple where 
the great achievements of mankind are rec- 
cognized and displayed as an example in a 
particular field of endeavor, and every artist 
should regard it a sacred privilege to be able 
to exhibit his work there when the opportunity 
arises. Today, we have a few artists who have 
banded themselves together and are abusing 
this privilege by demanding a fee from art 
museums to show their work. After sizing up 
this situation it has knocked me cold. 

“This movement as I see it is like the freak 
show that we find attached to the big tent of 
any circus. We go into the big tent and watch 
the artists perform and we come out satisfied 
that! the money for the tickets has been well 
spent. Then we fall for the ballyhoo of the 
freak show, and kick ourselves in the shins 
for being suckers. But we come out much 
wiser. 

“Perhaps this is a part of the “New Deal” 
—who knows? There were Shylocks in Shake- 
speare’s time, but it never occurred to me 
that I would live to see the day when some of 
them would come back to life in this turbulent 
world of ours and turn out to be artists!” 





A Great Gift to Vassar 


A large collection of jades and Japanese 
tea jars has been given to Vassar College 
by Mrs. Charles M. Pratt, supplementing a 
gift made in memory of her husband, Charles 
M. Pratt, in 1919. Ninety pieces of jade and 
more than 350 examples of Japanese ceramics 
are in this collection, valued at $130,000. Mrs. 
Pratt has provided, moreover, for cataloguing 
and installation in a special room as soon as 
alterations are completed in the art building. 
Temporarily the collection is being shown in 
the main gallery. 

Mr. Pratt was the donor of Taylor Hall, 
where the present gallery is housed, as well 
as a collection of Italian paintings. The art 
department at Vassar has expanded so much 
in the last five years that 450 of the 1,150 
students are enrolled in courses in art history, 
painting and sculpture. 
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110,387 Bostonians 


Tue cLose of the exhibition of Art Trea- 
sures of Japan at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts marked the largest total attendance in 
the history of special exhibitions there. When 
Teijiro Mizoguchi, curator of fine arts of the 
Imperial Household Museum at Tokyo, who 
accompanied the treasures to Boston, formally 
drew the curtain which shut off the special 
galleries from the rest of the museum, a total 
of 110,387 had visited the show. On the last 
day 5,524 came for a “last view,” since it is 
probable that none of the objects shown in 
Boston will ever again be allowed to leave 
Japan. 

Although numerically the attendance at the 
Japanese show was the largest recorded, the 
exhibition takes third place when considered 
in relation to the number of days. The dis- 
play of Whistler’s Mother is first with an at- 
tendance of 103,613 for 18 days, the Van Gogh 
exhibition second, with 100,376 for a total of 
24 days, while the Japanese show brought in 
110,387 in 40 days. This year’s attendance 
through September, 371,302, is one of the 
largest totals for the same period in the his- 
tory of the museum. It is only a little less 
than the entire attendance for the year of 
1933. 

The growing interest in the museum is evi- 
dent in the larger membership and the in- 
creasing activities of all its departments. It is 
due to many factors but especially to a greater 
number of exhibitions, to the Sunday after- 
noon concerts through the Federal Music Pro- 
ject and to an expanding educational pro- 
gramme including the use of the radio. 

All this is news—news that Boston is awak- 
ening from its ages-old Pilgrim sleep. 





California Mosaics 


Two mosaics, major units of a decoration 
that will take in most of the front wall of 
the art museum at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, have been completed by 
Helen Bruton and Florence Swift. The mo- 
saics, symbolizing the seven arts, cover an 
area of more than 350 square feet, and are 
the largest that have been done in that sec- 
tion within the last 25 years. They were done 
under the sponsorship of the university, with 
material costs provided by Albert Bender, 
prominent San Francisco patron of the arts, 
and by an anonymous friend of the university. 

Both Miss Bruton and Mrs. Swift are well 
known in San Francisco and on the Pacific 
Coast. Miss Bruton has done mosaics in the 
Mother House at Fleishhacker Pool in San 
Francisco, and has had considerable work ex- 
hibited, while Mrs. Swift has studied mosaic 


technic in Venice and Ravenna. 





Not Nazi, Then Not Art 


Only “imperishable” Germans are to be rep- 
resented in the German museums under Nazi 
tule, according to Bernhard Rust, Minister of 
Education, is a speech opening the 105th an- 
niversary of the Prussian Art Gallery. He an- 
nounced that certain art works of the Weimar 
Republic would be removed from museums 
throughout the Reich because they presented 
conceptions conflicting with Nazi beliefs. 

According to the New York Herald Tribune, 
Rust repudiated the concept, “art for art’s 
sake,” contending that National Socialist art 
should grow out of “the imperishable and 
everlasting in German art,” and not out of 
fresh denials of tradition and claims to cre- 
ate in any form desired,” as prevailed in the 
period after the World War. 


15th November, 1936 








Bavarian Princess: Hans Mie.icu 


27 Old Masters Pass in a Pageant 


THE OPENING ATTRACTION at the new gal- 
leries of Dr. Hanns Schaeffer in New York 
is a group of 27 selected old masters represent- 
ing the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, German, 
French and English schools and ranging in 
date from the 15th to the 18th century. The 
gallery, well designed and tastefully and 
simply decorated in grey, provides a fine back- 
ground for the display of these master works 
that have survived the centuries. 

Dr. Schaeffer has a particular fondness for 
the Flemish and Dutch schools, which is evi- 
dent in this exhibition. The Netherlandish 
tradition is represented by the allegorical 
painting, Vanitas, by Gerard Honthorst (1590- 
1656), which captures the chiaroscuro effects 
of Caravaggio; the strong and _ beautifully 
painted Madonna with Child of Jan van 
Scorel; and the Presentation in the Temple 
by the unknown Dutchman of the 15th cen- 
tury who is now known as the Master of Alk- 
maar. Tender in feeling and rarely beautiful 
in color is Madonna and Child by another un- 
known, the Master of the Magdalen Legend, 


Small in size but large in conception is the 
late Rembrandt, Head of Christ, which is 
dated by Dr. Bredius between 1650 and 1665. 
It is a work of great religious feeling, the 
hands clasped in prayer accentuating the piety 
of the humbly bent head. This painting is 
similar to the fine Rembrandt head in the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, dated by Dr. Valen- 
tiner 1648. 

The Martyrdom of St. Levin, a sketch by 


Rubens for a large canvas in the Brussels 
Museum, is one of the most interesting of the 
exhibits, giving an insight into the technique 
of this master. Others of the Dutch are Ter- 
borch (1617-16181), who may be linked with 
Frans Hals for his mastery of black and white 
in Portrait of a Young Man; David Teniers 
(1582-1649) with a Village Scene; Jacob Ruis- 
dael (1625-1882). with Winter Landscape; 
Philips Wouwerman (1619-1668), in whose 
Blacksmith appears the white horse which was 
recognized in time as the artist’s signature; 
and the rare Constantyn Verhout, whose four 
known paintings are owned in four countries 
—Germany, Sweden, Holland and the United 
States. He is here represented by the realistic 
Drinker. Among the early Germans is the 
striking Portrait of a Bavarian Princess by 
Hans Mielich (1516-1673). 

In the French group, Greuze’s Head of a 
Girl is an appealing little picture, expressing 
the charm of innocence. The two English 
paintings, Portrait of Mr. Falconer by Law- 
rence and Mrs. Eliza Stanhope by Reynolds 
are both enduring examples 

The Portrait of a Nobleman by Calcar 
(1499-1550) is in the tradition of the Vene- 
tians and, in fact, was for years labelled a 
Titian. The Tintoretto, in which rich red vel- 
vet effectively sets off a strong portrait, was 
once in the collection of Count Andrassy of 
Budapest. Another noteworthy Italian example 
is the tondo by Mainardi, greatest pupil of 
Domenico Ghirlandaio. 
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wy Alexander Hamilton: Joun TRUMBULL 


Theodosia Burr: JoHN VANDERLYN 


A Pageant of Early American Portraiture Is Viewed at Knoedler’s 


THE NATION’S FOUNDERS pass in impres- 
sive review at the Knoedler Galleries, New 
York, where a loan exhibition of “Master- 
pieces of American Historical Portraiture” is 
being held through Nov. 21. Strong and de- 
termined were the men who carved a new 
nation, men picked by destiny for their roles, 
possessing in abundance the qualities most 
needed for their missions in life. Through- 
out the history of America, fate, it would 
seem, has always provided virile leaders in 
periods of crises. This is the thought upper- 
most when one visits Knoedler’s—aside from 
the undoubted historical importance of the 
paintings themselves. 

Particularly interesting is a Stuart “Vaughan 
type” Washington, which holds a _ center 
“spot,” flanked on the right by Stuart’s por- 
trait of Thomas Jefferson, the “First Demo- 
crat,” and on the left by John Trumbull’s 
Alexander Hamilton, persuasive voice of the 
well-to-do of that day. Facing them is John 
Marshall, by Henry Inman, a stern and fight- 
ing face, as one would expect of the man 
who put the sharp teeth in the Supreme Court 
that today, more than a hundred years later, 
have been bared against “the New Deal.” On 
Marshall’s right is Greuze’s Benjamin Frank- 
lin, benign and wise, an able counseller. John 
Jay, whose diplomatic mind played such a 
prominent part in the young country’s for- 
eign affairs, is also there, one of the thirteen 
Gilbert Stuarts in the exhibit. 

Climaxing this room is Benjamin West’s un- 
finished painting, The Conference of the Treaty 
of Peace with England. It shows the Ameri- 
can commissioners, John Jay, John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, William Temple Frank- 
lin (the secretary), and Henry Laurens, but 
does not present the English representative, 
and his staff. According to an early reference 
by John Quincy Adams, Benjamin West did 
not finish the painting because Oswald, the 
English plenipotentiary, “an ugly looking 
man, blind of one eye, died without leaving 
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any picture of him extant.” This portrait was 
loaned by J. P. Morgan. 

And so, throughout the exhibit, generals 
and admirals mingle with statesmen and 
“prominent citizens,” many of the latter now 
remembered only because they happened to 
be painted by Stuart. Of the Stuart section of 
the show, Edward Alden Jewell, New York 
Times critic, said: “At his best Gilbert Stu- 
art, of course, reveals a sensitive talent put to 
excellent use. But he is by no means always 
in compelling degree persuasive. Some of the 
present portraits are pedestrian enough. Stuart 
must have found himself terrifically over- 
worked—the penalty one pays for being such 


a very fashionable artist, for being so much 
in demand.” 

Touches of tragedy. Alexander Hamilton 
and his wife, Aaron Burr and Burr’s gifted 
daughter, Theodosia, meet again. The portrait 
of Hamilton was painted by John Trumbull 
for Dr. David Hosack, the surgeon in at- 
tendance at Hamilton’s fatal duel with Burr. 
It is lent by Edsel Ford. Trumbull, son of 
the first governor of Connecticut, was aide-de- 
camp to Washington, secretary to John Jay in 
England, and studied art under Benjamin 
West. The portrait of Mrs. Hamilton was 
painted by Ralph Earl while he was in prison 
for debt. Mrs. Hamilton was one of a group 


The Treaty of Peace Conference With England: BENJAMIN WEST 
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of women who sat for him at this time to 
him to pay his obligations. 

jen Burr was about to flee in disgrace 
| New York after his duel with Hamilton, 
rrowed money from his servant, Anthony 
Bowrowson, who in turn took various per- 
sonal and household effects as security, among 
them the portrait by John Vanderlyn, which 
is in this exhibit. Burr’s daughter, Theodosia, 
whose beauty is here preserved on canvas by 
Vanderlyn, was lost at sea while no her way 
from South Carolina to New York. No trace 
was ever found of the boat and it is said that 
her father went daily for years to the Battery 
in the hope that news of his daughter would 
arrive. This portrait, of which Burr was very 
fond and which -he carried about with him 
until his death in 1836, was bequeathed to 
his daughter, Frances, who sold it to a New 
York art dealer. It was later bought back by 
Aaron Columbus Burr, a natural son of Burr. 
Vanderlyn was a protegé of the elder Burr, 
who sent him to Gilbert Stuart for instruc- 
tion and whose influence made his success 
easier in Paris. 





Other outstanding exhibits are Stuart’s por- 
trait of Jerome Bonaparte, youngest and fa- 
vorite brother of Napoleon, who married Eliza- 
beth Patterson of Baltimore only to have the 
union annulled by Napoleon before he 
crowned him King of Westphalia; Stuart’s 
likeness of George, Marquis of Townshend, 
who ruled Quebec after the death of Wolfe; 
Stuart’s portrait of Colonel Isaac Barre, who 
championed the American cause in the Par- 
liamentary struggle over the Stamp Act, and 
after whom Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) is named; 
Ralph Earl’s portrait of Baron Von Steuben, 
who joined the Continental Army at Valley 
Forge and afterwards was given a principality 
of land in central New York; John Wesley 
Jarvis’ portrait of Commodore Oliver Hazard 
Perry, famous for his brilliant victory over the 
British in Lake Erie in 1813; and William 
Sidney Mount’s likeness of Commodore Mat- 
thew Perry, brother of Oliver Hazard Perry 
and commander of the famous expedition to 
Japan in 1852 which opened Japan to com- 
merce and later—and now—to world ambi- 
tions, 


This exhibition, says John Hill Morgan in 
his foreword, “clearly shows the influence of 
Benjamin West upon the painters of his time. 
. .. It is of little moment that modern taste 
has completely turned aside from historical, 
and allegorical or religious paintings, depict- 
ing the ‘passions,’ and is in almost complete 
disagreement with the tenets of the Classic 
School. The fact remains that, in the last half 
of the 18th century, West was the teacher of 
most of the American artists of prominence 
in his day. Of the painters included in the 
present exhibition, Earl, Pratt, Stuart and 
Trumbull were students under West during 
their formative periods. 


“It is a misfortune that the Treaty of Peace 
Commissioners remained unfinished, but the 
picture is doubly interesting as exampling 
both West’s method of history painting and 
his portraiture as well. In this type of paint- 
ing, models are grouped together to suggest 
some important or notorious incident in world 
history and then frozen onto the canvas: Vide 
—V ashington Crossing the Delaware, a paint- 
ing not only historically incorrect but so arti- 

al as to excite derision had not sentiment 
kept alive its otherwise unexplainable fame. 
West made no such mistakes.” 


“Buckeyes”: “A farmer in an Ohio contest 
husked 21,039 bushels of corn in 80 minutes. 
I know artists who can paint almost as fast as 
that,” said P. Lapis Lazuli. 


15th November, 1936 








Cottage by the Track: Peter Hetck 


Philadelphia Sees 1,018 Pictures 


ONE OF THE LARGEST SHOWINGS in years is 
made by the 34th Annual Water Color Ex- 
hibition and the 35th Annual Exhibition of 
Miniatures being held at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts until Dec. 6. The array 
of black and white work is mingled with the 
water colors and pastels in the combined an- 
nuals instead of being placed in a separate 
department, as has been the usual custom. 

From the 1,018 items on view the jury 
selected the black and white group of Peter 
Helck, New York artist, as winner of the 
Joseph Pennell Memorial Medal for achieve- 
ment in illustration or graphic art. This in- 
cludes the well composed Cottage by the 
Track, similar in design and technique to the 
illustrations drawn by the artist for “The Old 
Ashburton Place,” the $10,000 prize novel. An- 
other New York artist, Gene Kloss, won the 
Eyre medal and purchase prize for an etching, 
Eve of the Green Corn Ceremony, showing an 
Indian ceremony. The major $200 award, the 
Philadelphia Water Color Prize, went to Ger- 
trude Schweitzer of New. Jersey for the strong- 
est group, while Barse Miller of La Canada, 
Cal., received the Dana medal for “boldness, 
simplicity and frankness.’ The D. J. Mc- 





Carthy prize for the most meritorious minia- 
ture was given to Mary McMillian of Syracuse, 
N. Y., for the portrait of Miss Margaret Drum- 
mond. 

Judging from the feelings of C. H. Bonte in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, the exhibition 
“causes quiet, pleasurable reactions, rather 
than emotions of a thrilling nature, and those 
moderns on a quest for something sensational, 
in either theme or treatment, may be a bit 
disappointed. The tenets of modernism in art 
have, of course, had their effect upon certain 
of the painters, but such evidences are so mild 
that they bear only a slight relationship to 
the pristine excitement of those who started 
the various movements and accented their 
credoes so astoundingly.” 

Although she did not quarrel with the prize 
winners, Dorothy Grafly of the Philadelphia 
Record made some blistering remarks about 
the mediocrity of the show which, she says, 
runs a “rampant” totaling percent. “Mediocrity 
is always annoying,” writes Miss Grafly as 
she proceeds to give American art a severe 
scolding, “but it becomes pernicious when 
encouraged. 

[Please turn to page 15] 
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Ploughed Field: Joun E. Costican 


Costigan Now a Master Water Colorist 


AN EXHIBITION of water colors by John E. 
Costigan at the Babcock Gallery, New York, 
until Nov. 23, brings to the fore, once again, 
one of the more important water colorists of 
America. A previous show in 1931 drew criti- 
cal attention to Costigan’s work in the water 
medium and was well received by the art 
writers. 


The 16 papers on view at Babcock’s reveal 
an artist, once called the “American Pastoral- 
ist,” who is still able to withdraw from the 
fury of modern life to commune with nature. 
Costigan, a self-taught painter, has recorded 
for years the farm life around Orangeburg, 
N. Y., where he lives. This he does with no 
more comment than that implied in vibrant 
color. When he views the drama of strong men 
in a milk strike, pouring gallons and gallons 
of milk into the road, he takes no social 
stand, imposes no sermon, but essays only to 
catch the dramatic moment for its own sake. 
This he does, as in The Farm Strike, with a 
fast moving brush dipped in tawny pigments. 


On the occasion of his 1931 exhibition, also 
at Babcock’s, Malcolm Vaughan said in the 
New York American: “Costigan preserves the 
flowing ‘wateriness’ of his medium while heap- 
ing rich chords of luminous color upon the pa- 
per. It is a feat few water colorists success- 
fully perform. The resulting harmonies create, 


in addition to an impression of the scene, a 
full impression of mood.” 

This impression of mood is most striking, 
in the present show, in Flooded Town, a dark- 
ly menacing paper, and in one called Grief. 
Costigan’s pastoral background is still evident 
in his nicely composed Ploughed Fields, and 
other quiet farm views which recall Ralph 
Flint’s observation in International Studio, in 
1925, that “Costigan celebrates the beauty of 
living humbly and contentedly close to mother 
earth.” 





Stanford Exhibitions 

The Stanford Art Gallery of California, di- 
rected by Hutton Webster, Jr., has planned 
an interesting and extensive list of exhibitions 
for the coming year. At present it is showing 
drawings in color by the Indian students of 
the Government School of Santa Fe and oil 
paintings by Charles J. Bensco of Los Angeles. 

In December color wood blocks by Gustav 
Baumann and paintings by Edward Vysekal 
will be shown. Other exhibitions to follow: 
January, etchings and paintings by Hutton 
Webster, Jr., lithographs and drawings by 
Kenneth Adams; February, water colors by 
Emil Bistram, pastel sketches by Pedros de 
Lemos and photographs by Rita de Lemos; 
March, Stanford Memorial Exhibition. 


















RECENT PORTRAITS 
by 
TADE STYKA 





JOHN LEVY GALLERIES, Inc. 


NoveMBER 20 To DECEMBER 12 


ONE EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PAINTINGS OF ALGERIA, 
TUNIS and MOROCCO by 


ADAM STYKA 


/ 
A Tariff on Art? 


READERS OF THE ART DIGEST are always wel- 
come to use its columns to express their opin- 
ions, pro or con, of what the editor says on 
his editorial page—providing they say some- 
thing that it constructive or helpful in settling 
the question under discussion. It is the edi- 
tor’s belief that “controversy revitalizes the 
spirit of art.” For example, in the following 
letter, Haynsworth Baldrey, New Jersey State 
Chairman of the American Artists Professional 
League, makes a good case for the proponents 
of a tariff on contemporary art: 


“I wish to disagree with you as violently as 
possible on your views as expressed in your 
editorial ‘A Tariff on Art?’ 


“You say art cannot be placed in the same 
category as beans, wheat or turnips. I am sur- 
prised at you! This is the attitude of those 
who believe art is produced in a garret where 
there are few beans, very little wheat and no 
turnips. To the artist who wishes to exchange 
one commodity for the other there is a qual- 
ity inherent in beans, wheat and turnips that 
causes him to object to the contempt with 
which you speak of them. 


“But that is aside from the point. I am will- 
ing to admit that any artist worthy of his 
beans is willing to go without them if necessary 
and will produce art—not because of the lack 
but in spite of it. Although he probably would 
do better on a few beans. 

“You say foreign art is generally high priced. 
Perhaps you are right on that point. Neverthe- 
less an architect recently came to me and dis- 
cussed figures for a church. As I needed the 
commission I figured as low as possible. He 
showed me quotations on figures carved in 
Italy. They were about the same price I would 
have to pay for the marble he wanted used. 
He said: ‘They are terrible, but I will have to 
use them.’ 

“That also-is beside the point. I know it 
makes little difference if a few individual art- 
ists go without their beans because of cheap 
foreign labor. 

“You say the foreign artist is often better 
versed in salesmanship. If hiring publicity 
agents; if the subsidizing of galleries by for- 
eign governments; if pulling political wires to 
paint portraits of our president for advertising 
purposes is salesmanship then I agree with 
you on that point. (But you and I know what 
would happen to the American artist who 
attempted to follow such tactics.) 


“However, it is this salesmanship which is - 


the argument in favor of a tariff on contem- 
porary art. 

“The point is that if art has any reason to 
be it is as an expression of its time and the 
people who produced it. When any civilization 
is reduced to ashes in the fires of time all that 
is left is its art. Those civilizations which de- 
veloped no art have left no record. Therefore 
art should be nationalistic. . 

“All nations have certain high aspirations 
which are universal and great art expresses 
these common attributes, and when it does it 
becomes universal in its scope. It then speaks 
in the only universal language, in the company 
of nations and proves that the country which 
produced it has ideals. But to reach the heights 
where an art may speak for its nation the art- 
ists must be allowed to develop nationally. 
When a foreign art is grafted upon a nation 
through propaganda it is not assimilated and 
upsets the orderly evolution of that nation’s 
art, and leaves it no voice with which to ex- 
press its high aspirations. 

“When high powered salesmanship develops 
an acquired taste for a foreign art it creates 
a vogue among a certain class who are loud 

[Please turn to the next page] 
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Papal Puritanism 


UNBELIEVABLE in this day and age is the 
dispatch that came from the Vatican City on 
November 7 under the release of the United 
Press. The report, as printed in the New York 
World Telegram, said: “The Vatican City an- 
nounced today that Pope Pius XI had ordered 
draperies painted on several nudes of the fa- 
mous Michelangelo frescoes in the Sistine 
Chapel, considering them daring and offensive 
to Catholic morals. Biagio Diagetti, artist, has 
started painting flowing veils around parts of 
the nudes and expects to finish his task by 
Christmas.” 

The statuesque nude figures, prominent in 
the magnificent decorations of the Sistine 
Chapel, were completed in 1512 at the behest 
of Pope Julius. The paintings, done in Michel- 
angelo’s sculptural style, were originally in- 
tended to portray only the Twelve Apostles, 
but Michelangelo, inspired by his theme, ex- 
tended his subject to include the story of the 
creation, the fall of man and numerous sybils. 
“Projecting corbels supporting marble ribs,” 
says the New York Sun, “are decorated with 
boldly modified nude masculine figures of 
youths. Adam and Eve in the creation are de- 
picted in nearly their original state of inno- 
cence, while background characters in the last 
judgment and the fall of man also were painted 
in near nudity.” 

It is recalled that Pope Pius is not the first 
papal ruler to object to Michelangelo’s nudes. 
Pope Paul III, in the 16th century, ordered 
several of the figures in Michelangelo’s Uni- 
versal Judgment, also in the Sistine Chapel, 
draped by the master’s pupil, Daniele da Vol- 
terra. Subsequently Volterra had to endure the 
nickname “Braghettone” (“Breeches Tailor”). 

In the 18th century, Pope Clement XII also 
tried his hand at reforming, and some drape-- 
ies were added by Stefano Pozzi. Even while 
Michelangelo was painting the frescoes, notes 
the Sun, Biaglio of Cesena, the papal master 
of ceremonies, censured the paintings for their 
nudity. Michelangelo retaliated by giving Biag- 
lio’s face to one of the characters in Hell. 





A Tariff on Art? 


(Continued on preceding page] 


in acclamation of the current fad. But it is 
not accepted by the country at large and there- 
fore causes confusion and doubt detrimental 
to the progress of national art. 

“TI favor a tariff which would check this 
flow of contemporary foreign art into America 
so that our artists would have at least an even 
break and could paint what they and the 
country want. And do not doubt but that it 
would be great art. We did produce great art- 
ists before we were flooded by foreign art. 
There is no reason to doubt our ability to do 
it again if we are freed from trick salesman- 
ship. 

“As it is, many of our artists see foreign 
art sold by high pressure methods, and attempt 
to get on the wave of popularity by copying 
the mode—if they feel that they must have 
beans. 

“You say a tariff on contemporary art would 
be an artificial stimulant. The only artificial 
stimulant is the foreign propaganda with which 
our country is swamped. And the statement 
that ‘only weakness and senility’ would follow 
if American artists were protected in their 
own market is just plain piffle. 

“And your final remark about the eagle and 
the freedom of the skies! Pretty—awfully 
pretty! Only it isn’t true. Each eagle has his 
own piece of sky, and he fights to maintain 
it. It goes hard with any eagle who attempts 
t0 poach on another’s preserves.” 


15th November, 1936 








The Three Marys: Quentin Massys 


Durlacher Presents Massys, Fleming 


Srx PAINTINGS by the great Fleming, Quentin 
Massys, who at the close of the 15th century 
was the flickering light that illumined the 
way from the Gothic spirit to the beginning of 
Renaissance culture, are on view at the re- 
settled Durlacher Galleries, 11 East 57th 
Street, New York. This small exhibition, con- 
taining two portraits and four works of relig- 
ious import, is of major importance because 
of the part Massys played in the knitting of 
art history and the incidence that his works 
in America are extremely rare. 


The two portraits, Man With a Pink, lent 
by the Chicago Art Institute, and Portrait of 
a Man, exhibited last summer at the Cleve- 
land Museum’s twentieth anniversary, are more 
in the primitive vein. In the religions com- 
positions new individual values emerge, and 
a dramatic change in style. Besides the Holy 
Family, in which Massys may be likened to 
Leonardo da Vinci, there are three panels 
from an altarpiece—the richly developed Rest 
on the Flight Into Egypt, The Presentation in 
the Temple, and the appealing Three Marys 
and St. John at the Sepulchre. 


Principal figures in the panel of The Three 
Marys are kept, with precise adherence, says 
Edward Alden Jewell in the New York Times, 
to “the ‘classic’ plane; but beyond them we 
are led far back into the picture by means of 
a well-built landscape recession. All the pic- 
torial elements are bound into a unified whole 
by devices that, because of the supreme artistry 
with which they are managed, have not the 






PASTELS BY 


FRANK MARVIN BLASINGAME 


November 16-28 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


least resemblance to artifice. A cunning ges- 
ture, the subtle turn of a head, and we are 
admitted into the more distant reaches.” Then 
“one’s eye returns, eager to share again the 
unique emotion of grief and awe and love that 
irradiates the little group and that, without ~ 
any sense of dispersal, governs each clearly 
individualized member.” 

The three devotional subjects are “extraordi- 
narily fine examples of Quentin’s genius,” 
wrote Royal Cortissoz in the New York Herald 
Tribune, “fraught with deep emotion, governed 
in expression by elements of design, color and 
craftsmanship. Massys was a painter of in- 
tensely human feeling. Look, for confirmation 
of this, at the character in the heads which 
appear in The Presentation in the Temple, and 
consider the tenderness exhaling from The 
Three Marys and St. John at the Sepulchre. 
In The Rest on the Flight into Egypt he is at 
once the master of the figure, the brilliant 
colorist and the builder up of that type of 
landscape background in which Patinir was 
to excel. This is a noble picture and it is in- 
teresting to muse upon its undimmed vitality. 
Centuries have passed but it still commemo- 
rates sacred writ and the phenomena of the 
visible world with a living touch.” 





Unvert Aviation Frescoes: Aline Rhonie’s 
embracing the history of aviation on Long 
Island from 1903 until the Lindbergh era will 
unveiled at Hangar F, Roosevelt Field, Min- 
eola, Long Island, on Nov. 16. 
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For ITs FIFTH ANNIVERSARY the Washington 
County Museum of Fine Arts at Hagerstown, 
Md., has arranged for November an exhibition 
of Impressionist masters, including 35 paint- 
ings and drawings by representative artists of 
the latter 19th century in Europe and America. 
With a twofold purpose in mind, the director, 
Richard Carl Medford, has divided the ex- 
hibition into two sections. In one gallery are 
grouped I8 examples by Degas, Monet, Pis- 
sarro, Renoir and Sisley, loaned to the museum 
by collectors and museums, while in another 
are found 16 works drawn from the permanent 
collection of the museum, all by artists who 
were in some way influenced by the person- 
alities, works and principles of the Impres- 
sionist masters. 

In this way visitors may become better ac- 
quainted with this great period in art history 
as well as gain a better understanding and 
deeper appreciation of the familiar works in 
the museum’s collection. In the latter group 
are paintings by William H. Singer, Jr., Jonas 


Lie, Childe Hassam, John H. Twachtman, H. J. 


Selected Prints of 
The XV Century 
& Early XVI 


on display from 


November sixteenth 


M. A.M*Donald 


SUITE I105 


665 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Landscape: CAMILLE PIssaRRO 


Walter, Le Sidaner, George Morren, Dooye- 
waard and others. 


Claude Monet, first master of the school, 
was even responsible for the name. In 1874 he 
included one of his landscapes, Impression: 
Soleil Levant in an exhibition. The Salen 
painters, critics and the public joined in deri- 
sive laughter and, following the suggestion of 
a witty newspaper commentator, called them 
Impressionists. The true exponents of the 
school should be landscapists, but Degas and 
Renoir found figure painting more to their 
liking. They brought to fulfilment two diver- 
gent phases of painting, while Cézanne, also 
included in the 1874 group, later revolted 
against the limitations of the new school in 
favor of form and architecturl solidity. With 
this came the end. Impressionism passed out. 


The three men, then, who experimented with 
light in landscape were Monet, who painted 
time after time, under different conditions of 
light, the hay stacks at Giverny, the water 
lilies in his garden, and the Cathedral of 
Rouen; Pissarro, whose sense of design 
strengthened his works and whose divisionism 
had a strong: influence on Seurat; and Sisley, 
the Englishman who, “once provided with the 
technique furnished by Monet, had no other 
ambition than to be a charming minor poet of 
the country and of the seasons.” 


“The fleeting impression, the momentary ap- 
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Norwegian Landscape: Wiii1aM H. Sincer, Jr. 


Hagerstown’s Exhibition of Impressionism Proves Instructive 


pearance of a subject,—this interested Degas, 
as it did the other Impressionists,” writes Mr. 
Medford. “But the ‘snapshot’ technique, which 
Degas applied to studies of figures rather than 
of nature; experiments in composition, in- 
spired by the study of Japanese prints; these 
were not the principal forces in Degas’ work. 
Above all one must think of him as the dis- 
ciple of Ingres, the admirer of Holbein, as the 
great classicist of his period, supremely classic 
in technique as he was Romantic in choice of 
subject matter. . . . Degas remains, more than 
anything else, the superb, precise draughtsman 
of the 19th century, the greatly individual 
modern representative of Raphael and of In- 
gres. 

“Renoir, painter of glorious sensuous color, 
the descendant of Fragonard, Boucher, Wat- 
teau and Rubens, represents the 19th century 
fruition of the other great tradition of Euro- 
pean painting. As Degas was the modern mas- 
ter of the Florentine tradition, of the linear 
school of painting, so was Renoir the modern 
representative of the Venetian, the school of 
color and form.” 

Mr. Medford suggests that the visitor mental- 
ly place in juxtaposition the works of Monet 
with those of Jonas Lie, Childe Hassam, 
Twachtman and H. J. Walter; compare Pis- 
sarro with Dooyewaard, Le Sidaner, and Wil- 
liam H. Singer, Jr.; and Renoir with George 
Morren and William Glackens. 





Succor for Old Potteries 


Artistic, educational and civic groups have 
banded together for the perpetuation on a new 
site of the Inwood Potteries as an educational 
institution of New York. On its first meeting 
the newly formed Inwood Pottery Association, 
745 Fifth Ave., raised the nucleus of $25,000 
needed by the sale of miniature bricks. 


The action was taken when the famous old 
pottery studios were served a notice from 
the Park Department to vacate the premises 
in Inwood Hill Park to make way for a base- 
ball field. The potteries were built by the late 
Harry Voorhees and his wife, Mrs. Aimee Le- 
Prince Voorhees, near the site of the old 
Indian village of Shora-kapkok, at the extreme 
northern end of Manhattan Island. Since the 
death of her husband Mrs. Voorhees has car- 
ried on the art of pottery making, as practiced 
by the Indians on the site. 

Harold B. Douglas, who was made temporary 


chairman, said a tentative site near the Med- 
ical Center was under consideration. Of the 
$25,000 needed to make the new location a 
ceramic center, self-supporting, $5,000 would 
be required at once and another $5,000 for 
the actual moving and installation of the kilns. 





Convicted by a Nose 

A midnight prowler who stole $50 worth of 
articles from the studio of Harold Beament, 
Montreal artist, was convicted by a nose. Bea- 
ment caught a glimpse of the robber and hast- 
ily penciled a sketch of him and on this basis 
the robber, George Brown, was arrested. In 
the court of sessions, however, Brown argued 
the point with the judge. 

“Look at that nose, your honor,” he said. 
“Tt doesn’t look like mine.” 

The judge studied the sketch and Brown. 

“Yes, I think it does look like yours,” he 
decided. “So does the rest of the face. Guilty.” 
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Phila. Water Colors 


{Continued from page 11] 

“Art sanctums are less hardboiled than city 
desks. They nurse the weak and suffering, 
and then wonder why thousands of paint 
slingers in the United States find it difficult 
to make a living. Because Tom Jones passed 
the jury in such-and-such a major exhibition 
he rates himself professional. He has ‘arrived.’ 
So the Tom Jones multiply and pyramid until 
they swell the ranks of the exhibitors and 
produce a show such as that now open to the 
public.” 

A young Philadelphia artist now serving on 
the W. P. A. had his work singled out by 
Miss Grafly as being “outstanding.” THe ART 
Dicest reproduces one of the water colors by 
Josef Presser, the ambitious artist selected by 
this critic who says of him: “His color is 
resonant; he composes well, and brings to his 
work feeling for forms and movements. 
Whether he paints men or horses or both he 
throws them into dramatic design relationship, 
piques the interest and stimulates emotion. 
You either hate or like what he puts before 
you. You cannot remain neutral. 

“To remain so is often a caustic, unspoken 
criticism of a work as art, and it applies, un- 
fortunately, to a majority of the water colors 
in the current annual. They are nice water 
colors, many of them, inoffensive, retiring. 
They know their place; a trifle servile, per- 
haps. What they lack is the full-blooded push- 
ing quality of an art that is individual; that 
has something to say. Endleasly they repeat. 

“I have seen too many green trees with 
blue shadows and red trunks, too much of the 
type of landscape that looks as a pep. talk 
sounds, And there is always the play of light 
on masonry, a five-finger exercise raised to 
art by John Singer Sargent, and played by 
thousands of his imitators ever since. 

“Topping one’s interest in outstanding con- 
tributions is the depressing overweight of 
mediocrity, of mass production in art, leveling 
and dwarfing individuality. Like so much in 
American life, art exhibitions have been court- 
ing superlatives. They are bigger, but not bet- 
ter. Are we cowards? Do we fear to cut num- 
bers and foster quality? Or does the rising 
tide of the amateur now threaten the very life 
of art itself?” 


* 





Southern Artists Exhibit 


The fifth annual exhibition of the work by 
Southern: artists will be held at the McDowell 
Club, 166 East 73rd St., New York, from Nov. 
28 to Dec. 7, under the auspices of the South- 
ern Women’s National Democratic Organiza- 
tion. 

Among the artists invited to exhibit are: 
Wayman Adams, George de Forest Brush, 
Carle Blenner, Roy Brown, Charles Curran, 
Harry Hoffman, Charles R. Knight, James S. 
Hulme, Robert Brantley, William H. Singer, 
Jr., Hobart Nichols, Spencer Nichols, Jerome 
Meyers, Frederick Weber, Charles Vezin, Mc- 
Clelland Barclay, Lamar Dodd, Gladys Bran- 
nigan, Anne Goldthwaite, Katherine McIntyre, 
Ashton Wilson, Sara Cowan, Laura Horns, 
Louise Hester, Harriett Bain, Gladys Atwood, 
Rosamond Niles, Elizabeth O’Neill Verner, 
and Elizabeth Price, Bonnie MacCleary. 
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Heroic Combat: Giorcio pe CHIRIco 


Surrealism Makes Its Bow in New York 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES of Surrealist exhibi- 
tions scheduled for New York this season 
opened Oct. 28 at the Julien Levy Gallery 
with the hanging of a score of recent canvases 
by Georgio de Chirico, Italian painter of the 
School of Paris. The exhibition continues un- 
til Nov. 17 and will be followed later by a 
Salvatore Dali show at the same gallery, and 
by two Surrealist shows in December at other 
galleries. 

The Chirico paintings cover a fairly wide 
range of stylistic endeavor, some of which 
cannot properly be classified as belonging to 
the subconscious. Chirico himself chafes at 
the label “Surrealist.” His Self Portrait, com- 
pared by Dr. Alfred Barnes, in the catalogue 
introduction, to Raphael’s Count Baldissare 
Castiglione, is a thoroughly Italian presenta- 
tion of the conscious realm. It is tight, tradi- 
tional, well composed and objectively drawn, 
as is The Artist and His Mother. 

Where Chirico slips into the subconscious 
is, first, in his well known paintings of horses 
amid classic architectural fragments, of which 
there are many examples in this exhibition, 
and second and more completely, in the sev- 
eral canvases all entitled Mysterious Bathing. 

A Chirico horse is, plausibly, the kind of 


horse that can be dreamed. Proud narcistic 
creatures, luxuriantly maned, their validity 
seems natural in the Greek setting. In them, 
Chirico extracts something universal from the 
highly personal realm of inner feelings. Heroic 
Combat, inspired by such scenes as the Elgin 
metopes portray, supports the observation of 
Dr. Barnes that Chirico’s work demonstrates 
“the validity of the conception of modern 
philosophy that intelligence means the applica- 
tion of definite ideas to the interpretation of 
personal experiences.” Chirico’s personal ex- 
perience is here expressed in the refreshing, 
clean color, and in the drama of the com- 
bative lines, now vertical, now horizontal, 
sometimes parallel, often flame-like. 

The more personally and Surrealist Myste- 
rious Bathers embody a definite, though far 
less universal idea which can be as tiresome 
as having to listen to a friend’s recital of a 
boring dream. With the average life of most 
subconscious experiences less than a few 
hours in memory, the Surrealist painters have 
posed for themselves a neat problem in selec- 
tion. Jerome Bosch, the old Fleming, solved 
Surrealism but not all of the elements in the 
work of Chirico, ultra-modern who sees with 
antique eyes. 





The Voice of Art 


[Continued from page 6] 


empt where the exhibitions are available to 
the general public. 

All work other than that done for public 
buildings by the employed artists shall be 
placed in lending libraries, which shall be 
available at nominal rental fees. 

Regional divisions “shall engage in the ed- 
ucation of the public within its territorial di- 
vision in the appreciation of art, providing 
lectures, classes, preparation of brochures and 
other literature dealing with art and its ap- 
preciation.” 

The regional center shall serve as a medium 
to provide artists to public institutions. 

Funds for the maintenance and operation of 
each regional division are to be supplied by 


Mary K. Karasick 


® Paintings 
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the Federal Government. Any fees or percent- 
ages which shall be charged and collected by 
each of the regional divisions for the rental 
of art objects and from the sale of art objects 
to public institutions shall be accounted for 
and turned over to the Bureau. 





AMERICAN Artists: They call, themselves 
“The Ten,” a group which made its debut 
at the Montross Gallery last Winter, will hold 
its first European exhibition at the Galerie 
Bonaparte in Paris. The group, which will 
start its second New York azanual at the 
Montross Gallery, Dec. 14, is composed of 
Ben-Zion, Bolotowsky, Adolph Gottlieb, Louis 
Harris, Kufeld, Rothkowitz, Schanker, Solman 
and Tschacbasov. May these Americans pros- 
per in Europe! 





Julie Morrow (DeForest) 
® Landscapes 
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Lorapo Tart, at 76, working on his memorial 


to the famous Lincoln-Douglas Debate 


Lorado Taft, the Unswerved, Is Dead 


Lorapo Tart, 76 year old world famous 
American sculptor, whose heroic statuary 
stands from coast to coast, died at his home 
in Chicago on Oct. 30 after ‘a week’s illness 
from a paralytic stroke. A short time before 
his death he attended the dedication of his 
sculpture celebrating the Lincoln and Douglas 
debate at Quincy, Ill. He returned to Chicago 
in time to act as a member of the Fall jury 
of the Art Institute shows. 

The whole of Mr. Taft’s life was a song of 
beauty. With him art and beauty were not out 
of place among the common things of life. He 
never grew old in his art. As the years passed 
he was sometimes chided as being too con- 
servative and was spoken of lightly by the 
violent moderns, but he still retained his ideal- 
istic fancies and continued to fashion work 
expressive of the buoyancy and beauty of 
youth. He often declared that the “absolute 
form” sought after by the moderns turned out 
to be “absolute deformity.” Defending the un- 
obstrusive repose and dignity of monumental 
sculpture against the “modern bronze rowdies 


who whoop and vociferate on all sides,” Mr. 
Taft said a few months before his death: 
“Modern statues don’t know enough to keep 
still. Even when they only gesticulate they do 
it so violently as to persuade me that they 
have nothing to say.” 

As an apostle of aesthetics, Mr. Taft ded- 
icated his hands, his pen and his tongue to 
the repair of the artistic deficiencies of the 
American people. To this end he lectured 
widely in schools and universities. He wrote 
articles and books, among them his monu- 
mental History of American Sculpture. Often 
his remarks had a pointed twist. America as 
an art center, he once said, was simply “a 
good jobbing house for high-class junk dealers 
from abroad.” Then at another time he re- 
marked that the only beauties of the average 
small American community were its girls and 
its trees. His hopes for the future lay in the 
education of the young. On this point he 
planned a project for the introduction of 
miniature art galleries for the schools of the 
nation. Masterpieces of painting and sculp- 
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ture were to be brought to the school children 
through photographs and were to be cut out 
by the children and mounted on pedestals. 


Mr. Taft devoted most of his art to the out- 
put of civic works. Although he produced a 
quota of busts and medallions, his fame rests 
on the heroic figures, memorials, fountains 
and monuments that dot the country from 
coast to coast, especially im the Middle West 
where he made his home. It is said that the 
sculptor never drove through a town without 
noting its physical assets and the possibilities 
of placing a monument in its important square, 
When he explained his reasons for making 
sculpture his life’s work, he said: “It is the 
one art that cannot be cursed with American 
‘casualness.’ Everything we do is journalistic. 
Tt is all casual. Our writers write casually, 
our painters paint casually and our musicians 
compose casually. Sculpture is a refuge for 
an American with a love for creating some- 
thing lasting.” 

The sculptor was born in Elmwood, IIl., in 
1860, the son of a professor in the University 
of Illinois. As a boy he came under the in- 
struction of an old Flemish artist who taught 
him the elements of drawing and modeling. 
After graduating from the University of Illi- 
nois, young Taft studied at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris under Dumont, Bonnais- 
sieux and Thomas. In one of those three years 
he economized so effectively that he spent 
only $262. In 1886 he became an instructor 
at the Chicago Art Institute, a position which 
he held for 20 years. His first recognition 
dates back to the 1893 World’s Fair when he 
was commissioned to decorate the horticultural 
building with two groups, The Sleep of the 
Flowers and The Awakening of the Flowers. 
After that many prizes and medals came his 
way, and his fame reached far and wide. Per- 
haps his three greatest creations are, first, the 
Fountain of Time in Chicago, a group more 
than 100 feet long, portraying a human pro- 
cession passing before the great immovable 
figure of Time. This was inspired, it is said, 
by Austin Dobson’s couplet: 

“Time goes, you say? Ah, no! 
Alas! Time stays. We go.” 

The other two are Fountain of the Great 
Lakes in the Chicago Art Institute and Black- 
hawk memorial, commemorating the American 
Indian, which stands 50 feet high on a hill 
overlooking Rock River near Oregon, Til. 


Among other famous works by Mr. Taft are 
the impressive Lincoln at Urbana, Ill, the 
Thatcher Memorial Fountain in Denver, Alma 
Mater at the University of Illinois, at Urbana, 
two colossal pylons for the new State Capitol 
in Baton Rouge, The Crusader at Graceland 
Cemetery, Chicago, the Hackley Memorial in 
Muskegon, Mich., and the Washington Monu- 
ment in Seattle, metropolis of the state which 
bears the great general’s name. 


On his election to the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters, Hamlin Garland, his 
brother-in-law and then secretary of the Acade- 
my, said: 

“There is no man in America who has more 
profoundly affected young people concerning 
art or whose election to the Academy of Arts 
and Letters will give more satisfaction to this 
country. It was the right thing to do, and the 
most helpful thing to do, as it will deepen 
his power and influence throughout the na- 
tion.” 





A First Annuat: The Staten Island Art 
Association is holding its First Annual Ex- 
hibition in the art gallery at the Staten Island 
Institute until Dec. 5. 
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A “Front” Cracks? 


C. J. Bututet, critic of the Chicago Daily 
News, has checked lists furnished by the 
Artists Union of Chicago against exhibitors 
in the Chicago Art Institute and Carnegie In- 
ternational shows and claims to find a serious 
cracking in the “popular front” of the rental 
artists. 

“A rental policy,” writes Mr. Bulliet, “has 
been adopted by two organziations vitally in- 
terested in the Art Institute show and the 
Carnegie International in Pittsburgh. One is 
the Artists Union of Chicago and the other is 
the American Society of Painters, Sculptors 
and Gravers. Members of these organizations, 
according to their declarations, refuse to ex- 
hibit in public museums that refuse to pay 
the artist a rental fee. 

“By checking lists, just furnished by the 
Artists Union of Chicago, against the Chicago 
Art Institute and the Carnegie shows, I find 
a considerable number of artists in the two 
organizations whose work is hanging in one 
show or the other. That would indicate that 
the ‘popular front’ of the artists ‘engaged in 
the common struggle against war and fas- 
cism, as their bible, ‘First American Con- 
gress, 1936,’ expresses it, is cracking, even if 
not shattered. 

“Moreover, there are also present in the 
two shows artists who have been on former 
official lists, but who do not appear on the 
latest list of their organizations. In one or two 
instances, the exhibiting artists have figured 
on ‘executive committees.’ 

“Tt depresses me, these leaders, once loud 
and voluble, forsaking ‘the cause’ on first test. 
Particularly, as it has come to my attention 
that some of the rank-and-file members of the 
two organizations actually refused to submit 
work to the juries of the Chicago show and 
turned down Carnegie invitations to exhibit. 
It is as though I might read of Stalin eating 
a fried oyster in the Kremlin while heroic 
peasants in the Ural mountains were munch- 
ing black crusts.” 





Memphis Opportunity 

A new season of lectures is under way in 
the art department of the Nineteenth Century 
Club at Memphis, Tenn., with Mrs. Lucy W. 
Rowe entering her tenth year as lecturer at 
the club. She has just completed a five year 
course in the history of art development in 
Europe and America and has also discussed 
the collections in the principal art museums. 
In the new series Mrs. Rowe will stress more 
recent productions in all art centers. 

The subject of the present course will be 
The Old and New Art Renaissance, which 
embraces the early art movement beginning 
with Giotto in Italy, in comparison with modern 
works, Painting, sculpture, and architecture 
will be treated, showing how the new has de- 
veloped from the old, and how each is ex- 
pressive of its time and of social conditions. 

Views of recent exhibitions will be shown, 
including those of the Fine Art Palace, City 
of Mexico; the display at the Texas Centen- 
nal and the great exhibition at Cleveland. 
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Y Pagliacci: Frances Roepinc 


An Exhibit, and a Defense of Women 


First prizE was won by Frances Roeding’s 
Pagliacci at the annual exhibition of the San 
Francisco Society of Women Artists being 
held at the San Francisco Museum of Art un- 
til Nov. 29. Second award went to Margaret 
Peterson for a Surrealist oil, Lydia. Margaret 
Bruton’s Mexican Street Scene carried off the 
third prize. In the decorative arts section 
Elizabeth O’Shaughnessy and Sonia Nosko- 
wiak won prizes, and Ida Perham Story was 
given the Mrs. Frederick W. Vaughan special 
water color prize. 

Besides painting and sculpture the show 
also takes in ceramics, weaving, textile prints 
and metal craft. “It is a large show,” com- 
ments Emilia Hodel in the San Francisco 
News, “and even at first glance looks quite 
exciting.” The critic took the current show as 
an occasion to answer the inevitable question 
that springs up whenever there is a discussion 
on feminine abilities—What did women ever 
do in art?” 

“Anyone thinking that the splendid achieve- 
ments of women in the field of fine arts are 


possible only in this ‘modern and enlightened’ 
age is quite mistaken. Women have been 
famous in all ages, and just to prove it, I am 
going to mention a few examples at random.” 
Miss Hodel first cited Laya, credited with be- 
ing the first miniaturist, who lived a century 
before Christ. Her work, it is said, was held 
in much higher esteem than that of her male 
contemporaries, Sopolis and Dyonisius. 

“In the 15th century,” continues Miss Hodel, 
“there was Caterina Vigri, whose work was so 
highly prized and whose personal conduct was 
so excellent that she was given the honor of 
being named a saint, and the more question- 
able honor of becoming ‘protectress of 
Academies and Art Institutions.’ During the 
same period Onorata Rodiana was chosen to 
execute murals in the Palace of Cremona. 
While working there she found good reason 
(as women will) to stab to death a gentleman 
of the court. Naturally, she had to flee. But 
her work was so good that she was asked to 
return. Finally she died in battle, defending 
the city of her birth. 

“In Italy during the Renaissance women 
were free to study in all branches of learning, 
and in the North, also, women were making 
names for themselves. A good example is 
Margaretha Van Eyck, sister of the two famous 
painters of Bruges, who became famous as 
their assistant in art (although there is some 
doubt as to her existence). In 1521 Albrecht 
Diirer bought a book illustrated by Fraulein 
Gerard, only 18, and he comments in his 
diary: ‘It is wonderful that a woman can do 
so much!’ 

[Please turn to page 23) 
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Christmas 
Problems 


READERS will find no better 

way to remember art-minded 
relatives and friends than with 
gift subscriptions to 


THE ART DIGEST 


LSEWHERE in this issue 
you will find a gift subscrip- 
tion blank. 
BEAUTIFUL Christmas 
card will be sent apprising 


your friends of your gifts to 
them. 


PEYTON BOSWELL, Editor. 





November 16 
to December 17 


PAINTINGS of IBIZA 
by 


MARTIN BAER 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 
5 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 


WATERCOLORS OF ARIZONA 
TOM J]. HARTER 


WATERCOLORS BY 


ANNIE STEIN 
MORTON GALLERIES 


130 WEST 571th STREET, NEW YORK 
Nov. 16th to 30th 


The FIFTEEN GALLERY 


37 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


WATERCOLORS 


BY THE FIFTEEN GALLERY GROUP 
November 16th to 28th, inclusive 





A SUGGESTION FOR A 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


PORTRAITS PAINTED 
in oil or pastel, from life or photograph, at moderate 
prices. Also still life and landscape painting. 


LADISLAS de NAGY 


17 West 73rd Street, New York 





Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by PAUL BIRD 


With the seeming finality of a cosmic event, 
the international art market expatriated from 
Paris, Berlin and other centers, moved into 
57th Street, unpacked, and set up business 
during the past two and three weeks. And 
New York apparently likes it. 

The French innundation, reported last issue, 
has continued unabated, even bolstered. Now, 
personalities have arrived along with art, recent 
visitors at present reporting being Vlaminck, 
de Chirico and Ambrose Vollard. Latest in 
French openings is the Cézanne showing at 
the Bignou Gallery and Derain at Brummer. 
Speakers at the Cézanne affair were Vollard, 
Dr. Barnes and John Dewey, each accusing 
the others of being greater authorities. 


The Old Masters 


The old master field, always a staple mar- 
ket index, showed much activity. Durlacher 


Morisot’s Two Girls and Courbet’s Chateau de 
Chillon look rather forlornly dated amidst the 
more exultantly painted canvases by Van Gogh, 
Monticelli, Fantin-Latour and Modigliani.” 

At the Reinhardt Galleries Mr. Offin’s eye- 
brow raised at the inclusion of the painting 
called Woman With a Cape “by the ever-start- 
ling Mr. Picasso. I was quite unprepared for 
this bit of elfish playfulness on the part of 
the gallery, for instead of showing the latest 
novelty by Picasso they have done the more 
novel thing of hanging a very matter-of-fact, 
almost salon specimen of portrait study paint- 
ed back in 1902.” 

Vlaminck’s exhibition at the Lilienfeld Gal- 
lery brought forth mixed comment about his 
use of warmer colors this year. Vaughan, in the 
American, decided that Vlaminck’s reputation 
“Today is drifting downward.” He feels that 
lately the artist has “tended to sacrifice both 


Brothers, a gallery that ~puts on few spevitl-—-fis poetry and his structural strength for sur- 


exhibitions, is showing currently an exhibition 
of Quentin Massys portraits and altar pieces, 
considered by Edward Alden Jewell, New York 
Times critic, the most important aesthetic con- 
sideration of the week. The Shaeffer Galleries 
moved from Berlin to New York with notable 
old master paintings to provide an opening in 
the quarters formerly occupied by Carl Fischer 
Gallery. Arthur U. Newton, showing a group 
of Dutch, Flemish and Italian paintings pro- 
vided gallery-goers with several surprises. Van 
Dyke may be seen before he sought out more 
fashionable subjects, in a Saint Sebastian that 
has all the Baroque gusto—Cortissoz in the 
Herald-Tribune called it furia—of his master, 
Rubens. The latter, paradoxically, is repre- 
sented as a severe young portraitist in his 
Portrait of a Lady. Then there is one of the 
finer of the existing Bronzinos, Eleanora of 
Toledo, which according to Malcolm Vaughn, 
shows his “mirror-like clarity” of style. 


A Matter of Size 
Pierre Matisse’s showing of sketches for his 


father’s La Danse, done for a private collector 
in Russia, was considered by many critics, as 





La Danse: MAtIssEe 


Malcolm Vaughn of the New York American 
put it, as: “too heroic in size for the brevity 
of its statement,” so much so that “the design 
becomes abrupt and some of its passages ap- 
pear almost vacant.” Royal Cortissoz, in the 
Herald-Tribune, admitted that “it undoubtedly 
suggests rhythmic movement and it has a 
mildly interesting decorative significance. But 
as a study of form it is crude, immature, ut- 
terly without distinction. It is odd, too, that 
it should be disappointing. Henri Matisse can 
draw when he chooses to do so. The portrait 
of M. Stchoukine by itself proves that.” 


Some French Exhibits 


The two group shows of French art at 
Kraushaar’s and at Paul Reinhardt Galleries 
intrigued Offin in the Eagle. Kraushaar’s was 
a “choice selection, and interestingly balanced 
in color as well as for subject matter. Berthe 


face vigor. They are instantly appealing, these 
‘vibrant’ textures, but their appeal appears 
more instantaneous than durable because the 
technique has overleapt the content. Briefly, 
Vlaminck’s attack has grown too strong, too 
powerful for the merely picturesque thing he 
is remarking.” 

Critical comment on the Picasso exhibitions 
filled columns of the press. Notices on the new- 
er Freach showings will be found elsewhere. In 
passing it is interesting to note, apropos of 
the shifting of the international art center to 
New York, that the metropolis itself is pulsat- 
ing to the change. Three random items of in- 
terest command attention: the showing, in 
many Fifth Avenue shop windows, of oil paint- 
ings of all kinds, energetically distributed 
through the offices of Studio Guild; the recent 
featuring of “surrealist hats” by a New York 
milliner; and, finally, the order given to jun- 
ior executives in Bamberger’s (department 
store) that they visit museums and galleries 
to get acquainted with art because it will be 
more than ever influential on styles this season. 


Soloists, Conservative & Mystic 

In the less spectacular native field there were 
a series of interesting one-man shows, several 
bearing on the conservative side. Doris Kreind- 
ler, showing at Montross, evinced academic 
training to Howard Devree of the New York 
Times, “and an effort to work out an individ- 
ual style and approach.” No so long ago, one 
likes to wager, Devree’s “and” would have 
been a “but,” in mild reproach of academic- 
ism; not so these days. Vaughan, in the 
American, liked her skilful still lifes, and, 
“because of its abler painterly quality, White 
Calla Lilies is the best canvas in the show.” 

Elliot Orr, mystic soloist at Macbeth Gal- 
lery, provided an analogy, for Edward Alden 
Jewell, senior critic of the Fimes, with the 
names of Ryder and Homer Martin, though 
“the present artist doesn’t waste his talent in 
flagrant imitation. 

“His work seems essentially personal. It 
reflects moods that are somber and in a sort 
of smoldering way imaginative. Mr. Orr is en- 
tirely subjective. He loves thick, alveolated, 
enameled surfaces that look ancient and 
‘weathered.’ You would.say that many of these 
canvases had been painted years and years 
ago. Such tenchnique creates an atmosphere 
remote and dim. It is compounded of brooding. 
Occasionally the brushwork is more alive, less 
‘reminiscent;’ but it cannot be said that at 
such times the artist proves altogether con- 
vincing.” 

Reporting on his past two year activity, at 
the Rehn Gallery, Reginald Marsh’s paintings 
were seen by Jewell, in the Times, to argue 
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seen to be in the more “clean and resilient 
surfaces, whence has now departed all trace 
of an earlier varnished stickiness.” Jewell 
thought George C. Tilyou’s Steeplechase Park 
among the best. In the Herald Tribune, Car- 
lyle Burrows found Marsh enjoying “with par- 
ticular relish the fleshly haunts of bourgeois 
pleasure seekers, and is as dynamic in hand- 
ling these subjects as any artist at present 
interpreting the American scene. His paint- 





Steeplechase Park: Marsu 


ings seem as likely to become invaluable rec- 
ords of their time as the pre-war pictures of 
John Sloan, of the old saloon era, or Currier 
& Ives prints.” 


Spontaneous Pepper 

Down from Boston, Charles Hovey Pepper, 
exhibiting at the Fifteen Gallery with mostly 
water colors, was thought to handle his me- 
dium well, in the opinion of Melville Upton 
in the New York Sun. “Spontaneity presents 
no problem to Mr. Pepper,” said Upton, “for 
he handles the medium with ease—speaks flu- 
ently the accepted language to which Amer- 
ican exhibitions have long accustomed us.” 
Emily Genauer, World-Telegram critic, liked 
his “broad register of tone, ranging from deep 
jewel colors to pale nacreous tints.” 

Jewel-like colors were found, too, in the 
water colors of George Wright, exhibited at 
the Grand Central Galleries, by Henry Mc- 
Bride in the Sun, who liked them better than 
Wright’s pastels, noting, particularly “his ner- 
vous and compelling line.” Recording vaca- 
tion days in Canada and in sub-tropic areas, 
the papers were, to Carlyle Burrows, in the 
Herald-Tribune, “a sure record of the pleas- 
antness of everything, clever and sensitive.” 

“Remember well her name; you will hear 
it again and again,” Malcolm Vaughan ad- 
vised in the American review of Martha Ax- 
ley’s water colors and gouaches at the Marie 
Sterner Galleries. Howard Devree, in the 
Times, also liked her work, and Marie Stern- 
er’s impresario role in exhibiting both her, 
and the “very much himself” Herman: Maril. 
Said Devree of Miss Axley’s water colors: 
“They are clever, but not in the surface fash- 
ion that word so often connotes. . . . She can 
be almost as shorthand as Dufy.” 

Burrows, in the Herald-Tribune, was like- 
wise reminded of Dufy. “Positively exuberant,” 
he jthought. 


Emmets Likened to La Farges 

Most social of the New York exhibitions 
was the Arden showing of five generations’ 
art production by the Emmet family, held as a 
charity event and widely commented upon in 
the society pages. Royal Cortissoz devoted con- 
siderable space in his Herald-Tribune review 
to this show, which is truly a remarkable 
record. Cortissoz places the Emmets, as a 
family, along with the La Farges in American 
art. “The group,” thought Cortissoz, “has been 
faithful to a tradition of its own, a tradition 
of refinement, good taste and competent work- 
manship. It has practiced grace and elegance. 
Its color is always kept within agreeable 
bounds. Its draughtsmanship is capable without 
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being distinguished: Save for Lydia Field Em- 
met and Ellen Emmet, it has preferred deli- 
cacy to power.” 


In the Round 

Expressions in the round seem to be few in 
the regular gallery schedules. One sculpture 
show, however, that created considerable in- 
terest was an exhibition of Jose de Creeft’s 
recent work at the reopened Georgette Passa- 
doit Gallery. De Creeft, a young Spaniard, 
has been, according to Henry McBride of the 
Sun, gathering some staunch adherents in this 
country. McBride found the artist with two 
qualities that stand out: a feeling for his 
medium’s quality and a fondness for mass. 

“Where the artist is less authoritative,” 
added McBride, “is in certain larger works 
which have a tendency toward the exotic. 
The exotic sways us Northerners, though we 
never overcome a suspicion of it.” 

Other Comment 

Other exhibitions that won comment from 
the critics include: Saul Raskin’s recent water 
colors at Grand Central, in which quite a bit 
of design was wrought out of park bench 
subjects . . . Martin Kainz’s oils at the lively 
Westermann Gallery, oils in which the pig- 
ment is sometimes a full half inch thick .. . 
The annual showing of the New York So- 
ciety of Painters with outstanding oils by Ro- 
manovsky, Luis Mora, Jane Peterson and Er- 
nest Lawson, to mention only a few . . . The 
Midtown water color solo of “Saul” (sic) 
who has freshened up considerably in the 
opinion of Upton of the Sun . . . Judson 
Briggs, with oils at Uptown, showing just the 
right promise for bigger things . . . Olga 
Pousette’s water colors at Ferargil (she is a 
sister of Nathaniel Pousette-Dart) displaying 
a self-taught dexterity in the irrevocable me- 
dium . . . Malvina Hoffman as a painter, as 
well as sculptor, at the English Bookshop .. . 
Anthony Thieme, at Grand Central Galleries, 
in harbor scenes that were “smooth, vivid and 
skilful,” in the judgment of Burrows. 


The Next Two Weeks 
Critical opinion on several exhibitions run- 
ning during the latter two weeks of November 
will be given in the next issue. Henry Strater’s 
Western oils at Montross (to Nov. 28) comes 
in this category. In his catalogue, Strater 





T-Bar Ranch: STRATER 


says: “Western landscape presents advantages 
over Eastern. It offers a panoramic view of 
human beings and their accessories—buildings, 
roads, animals—in relation to nature on a big 
scale. Mountains, like the sea, have a way of 
putting humans in their place. But to put 
such feelings in a picture, it is necessary to 
show scale.” His paintings do exactly that. 
It is a provocative scale. Near, yet so far, 
are the mountains seen through the clear, 
rarer atmosphere, a non-focused sort of art 
that characterizes the southwest. Another 
worthwhile show that will be given critical 
digest is Kraushaar’s exhibition of Péne du 
Bois, also current to the 28th of the month. 
The Whitney Biennial showing until Dec. 6 
will be featured in the Ist Dec. issue. 
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Famille Noire Vase, K’ang-hsi 


A Rare Auction 


Mrs. Henry SuHipMAn’s collection of Gothic 
and Renaissance art, rare Chinese porcelains, 
antique textiles and European furniture will 
be dispersed at public sale at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries the after- 
noons of Noy. 20 and 21, following exhibition 
from Nov. 14. 


French sculptures in limestone dating from 
the 12th to the 16th century, Spanish gilded 
and polychromed wood carvings of the 15th 
to the 17th century, Gothic stained glass win- 
dows of the 13th century onward and Gothic 
and Renaissance velvets with needle paintings 
are important items in the sale. The most 
outstanding rarities, however, are afforded in 
the remarkable collection of Chinese porce- 
lains, chiefly of the K’ang-hsi period (1662- 
1722). Among these are four extremely rare 
“famille noire” vases, comprising a baluster- 
shaped specimen of the “yen-yen” type more 
than 27 inches in height; a somewhat smaller 
“black hawthorn” example and a pair of quad- 
rangular vases with six-character K’ang-hsi 
marks underfoot. Other noteworthy porcelains 
of this period are a peachbloom amphora with 
six-character mark, and two “famille verte” 
baluster vases. 


French Gothic stained glass of the 14th 
century is represented with a window, 37 
inches high, depicting the standing figure of 
St. Matthias, and a stained and painted glass 
panel of the Virgin and Child. Notable ex- 
amples also are a rare Romanesque window 
with figures of the 13th century and an En- 
glish 15th century Gothic stained and painted 
panel depicting two knights in armor. Among 
the limestone sculptures is an Ile de France 
15th century Gothic group of the Virgin and 
Child and another French example of the 
same subject with polychromed surface. 


Among the many early gilded and_ poly- 
chromed wood carvings are a Spanish 16th 
century late Gothic group portraying St. 
James mounted upon a rearing white horse 
and a statue of St. James standing in Gothic 
armor, of South German origin, dating from 
about the year 1500. 


An extensive group of antique textiles in- 
cludes some of the finest to be offered at pub- 


lic sale in recent years, among them a late 
15th century Venetian Gothic “drap d'or 
bouclé” crimson cut hanging. The sale also 
includes tapestries, a number of paintings, 
mostly of the early Spanish school, and 
French, Spanish and Italian period furniture. 


v 





Yamanaka Is Dead 


Sapayirmo YAMANAKA, dealer in Oriental art 
and president of the importing firm of Yam- 
anaka and Co., New York, died on Oct. 30 at 
the age of 70. His start in the art trading 
field began at the early age of 12 when as an 
apprentice he entered the firm of Kichibei 
Yamamaka, an Osaka curio-and-art dealer, 
where he learned by actual contact with the 
objects the tastes and desires of Japanese col- 
lectors of that generation. In 1889 he married 
the daughter of Kichibei Yamanaka and was 
adopted by the family, thus assuming the 
Yamanaka name. 

Five years later he helped establish the ex- 
porting firm of Yamanaka and Co., of which 
he was president until his death. The firm’s 
first foreign branch was opened in New York 
the same year, a Boston branch in 1895, a 
London branch in 1900, a Peiping branch in 
1911, a Chicago branch in 1928. Branches also 
were opened in Washington, Palm Beach, 
Newport and Bar Harbor. 

Mr. Yamanaka traveled between Japan and 
America many, many times, keeping in close 
personal touch with his hundreds of clients. 
His last visit to this country was in 1931, on a 
trip around the world. Especially interested in 
Egyptian, Greek and Persian Art, he also 
carried the arts of Europe to Japan where 
they found instant appreciation among col- 
lectors there. For the purpose of educating 
the public and arousing an interest in Chinese 
Art, this dealer also sponsored the publica- 
tion of a number of art books, the most noted 
of which is “Selected Relics of Chinese 
Bronzes” by Professor Umehara of Kyoto Im- 
perial University. 

Twice in 1928, Mr. Yamanaka received high 
honors. He was first decorated by H. I. M. the 
Emperor of Japan with the order of “Rokuju 
Hosho” for meritorious contributions to the 
interests of art in Japan, and then by the 
French government as a Chevalier of the Le- 
gion of Honor. In 1933 Von Hindenburg, pres- 
ident of Germany, decorated him with the 
Rotes Kreuz. 


Sadajiro Yamanaka 
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Wrestlers: Ceci. Howarp 


“Multum in Parvo” 


Ceci. Howarp is holding a one-man exhibi- 
tion of sculpture at Carroll Carstairs, New 
York, that can be packed into an ordinary 
suitcase. Miniature sculpture is far from new. 
Exquisite bronzes in small formula, Egyptian, 
Chinese, Persian, exist in the great museums 
of the world, but modern sculptors generally 
have contented themselves with admiring them 
from afar. Cecil Howard’s basic idea, in mak- 
ing these tiny figures, was to create sculpture 
that would be within the reach of people 
whose lack of living space prevents the actual 
possession of large pieces. The smallest of 
these groups and single figures are about two 
inches high, the largest about six, but all are 
modelled with the same strength and richness 
of volume found in the artist’s life-size figures. 

The exhibits are perfect examples of the art 
of bronze casting, executed by the famous 
foundry of Valsuani in Paris. The smaller 
ones have the added interest of having been 
modelled in beeswax and cast in bronze by the 
ancient method of cire perdue (melted and 
lost), ihe mould being made directly from the 
original wax model without a_ preliminary 
plaster cast: it is a process calling for perfect 
cooperation between artist and craftsman. 

The limited size of these figures has one 
distinct advantage in that it allows the sculp- 
tor to portray a violence of action which, in 
a life-size figure, might be fatiguing to the 
eye. In the reduced size, says Howard, the eye 
can grasp the most complicated movement as 
a whole, and it is for this reason he has chosen 
modern sport for so many of his subjects. 
This proportion, he feels, allows him “to em- 
body their often syncopated rhythm.” Howard 
is thoroughly familiar with the actual me- 
chanics of the sports be has depicted, boxing, 
wrestling, ice-hockey, skating, archery, fencing 
and diving. Every gesture is faithfully ob- 
served, 





Buys Chavannes Drawings 

The Modern Galleries, Philadelphia, an- 
nounce the sale of 14 drawings by Puvis de 
Chavannes to the Dan Fellows Platt Collec- 
tion. These drawings, after passing through 
Durand-Ruel, were acquired by a Philadelphia 
collector, from whom Arthur W. Colen, di- 
rector of the Modern Galleries, bought them 
in 1935. Mr. Colen completed their full iden- 
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tification, establishing them as studies for 
Chavannes’ murals in the Sorbonne, in Rouen, 
Amiens, in the Palais de Lyon and the Boston 
Public Library. 

From the. original group, three went to the 
Metropolitan Museum, one was added to the 
Frick Collection, and one each became part 
of the collections of Dr. David Kapp, Dr. I. S. 
Ravdin and Mr. M. Katzman. 





The Figure Tradition 


A score of 19th and 20th century American 
paintings are being shown at the Milch Gal- 
leries, New York, through November, arranged 
as an interesting survey of the figure painting 
tradition in America. One of the paintings, 
Duveneck’s Boy With a.Jug, has been pur- 
chased by a western collector, and has been 
replaced in the exhibition by the study of 
An Artist, by the same American master. 
Broadly, three generations are represented, be- 
ginning with the early group of such artists 
as Cassatt, Duveneck, Bakins, Davies and Ful- 
ler and ending with contemporaries of the 
group including Kroll, Laufman, Gottlieb, 
Speight, Sterne, Simkhovitch and Lucile Blanch. 

There is, as the Milch exhibition proves, a 
very definite American figure tradition. It can 
be best described as forthright. Not always 
realistic, just as often mystic, as Arthur B. 
Davies’ Reality and Shadow, and Duveneck’s 
burning head of An Artist attest, American 
artists have been sincere, whatever their varied 
visions have been. Even Whistler, exposed as 
he was to every continental influence of his 
time, stays, in the powerful Apple Woman, 
simple and American. When, with the coming 
of the starker Bellows and Luks, realism held 
sway, it remained a clean, honest, athletic 
sort of realism. The moderns, possibly a bit 
more conscious of their art, and of art in gen- 
eral, keep faith with the elders. Leon Kroll’s 
Blond Head and Sea, in the familiar Kroll 
iconography, is a frank, as well as successful, 
essay in picture painting. 

Spanning the most fruitful years in Ameri- 
can art, and including the most creative art- 
ists of that period, the exhibition presents a 
worthy American counterpoint to the many 
foreign exhibitions current in New York. 


Boy With a Jug: Duvenecx 
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yer did Mr. Taft consider the 91 most 
important pieces of Greek Sculpture? 
The answer is in this publication. 
These 91 illustrations are in perfect scale— 
1 inch = 1 foot—thus relationship of size 
among them is easy to visualize. 
Illustrations when cut out and mounted make 
a complete Little Museum of Greek Sculpture. 
Set as illustrated $109.00 
Mounted set ready to use $50.00 
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RARE 


CURRIER & IVES 
LITHOGRAPHS AND THEIR 
CONTEMPORARIES 
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OF THE COLLECTION OF 


MRS. JOHN SLADE 
OYSTER BAY, L. I. 


Exhibition: Sunday, November 15th 
(From 2 P. M. to 5 P. M.) 


Continuing Daily Until Time of Sale 
(From 9 A. M. to 6 P. M.) 


SALE: THURSDAY EVENING, 
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A Russian Emigre 


THOUGH A EUROPEAN EXHIBITOR of some ex- 
perience, Dimitri Bouchéne, of French’ and 
Russian background, is showing his work for 
the first time in America at the Paul Rein- 
hardt Galleries, New York, through November. 
Bouchéne’s life has been that of the usual up- 
per class Russian emigré family on the con- 
tinent, with most of his schooling obtained in 
France. At one time Bouchéne was assistant 
curator at the Hermitage. 

The paintings cover a variety of subjects, 
including still lifes, Italian outdoor scenes, 
actors and ancient ruins. The artists is hap- 
piest in pastel, which he handles with a great 
deal of skill, both as a colorist and a drafts- 
man. Most of the pictures display an unusual 
respect for the chalky quality of the medium, 
with the color muted by the very nature of 
the dusty crayon. This is particularly true in 
his poetic Italian landscapes. Even the oils, 
done thinly on a non-canvas surface partake 
of this quality. The Soul of Music, with a bit 
more vivid color, displays a fine sense of 
drawing as well as composition. This painting 
shows also, as does View of the Chateau of 
Nice, a particularly happy faculty of wresting 
compositional design out of the nature of the 
subject. In The Acrobat, as well as in two 
garden scenes, the artist shows a love for light 
suggestive, over-drawing on a well-fused color 
ground—a quality that European painters have 
recently used so effectively. 

Not School of Paris and with not an “ist” 
of any kind, Bouchéne exhibits a quiet nor- 
mality of outlook and a deep concentration in 
picture-making that has resulted in well-de- 
signed and technically accomplished paintings. 





Twin City Annual 


Tue 22nd ANNUAL. Twin City art exhibit, 
comprising work by Minneapolis and St. Paul 
artists, is being held throughout November in 
the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. The rental 
controversy was felt in this year’s annual with 
30 old names missing from the catalogue and 
only 14 new ones to take their place. But de- 
spite the smaller ssize of the exhibition, its 
standards were maintained and it was de- 
scribed as being “fresh and buoyant.” 

The jury of selection and awards was made 
up of one man, Daniel Catton Rich, associate 
curator of painting and sculpture in the Chi- 
cago Art Institute. From 450 entries he selected 
150 works by 65 artists. First place in painting 
again was accorded to Edmund M. Kopietz, 
director of the Minneapolis School of Art. for 
his Colorado Pyramids. As this is his second 
successive winning the artist requested that 
the $75 prize money be used by the trustees 
of the Institute to buy one or several water 
colors from the exhibition. 

Second in oil went to Clara Mairs’ Children, 
and third to Warwin Follrath for Glenwood 
Hills. In water color the places went to Robert 
Neely, George Runge and William Saltzman; 
in prints to Lowell Bobleter and H. Lindley 
Hosford; in drawings to Glen Mitchell and 
Lolita Wadman; in sculpture to Charlotte Mil- 
lis and Louise Belden. 





Menkes SHown IN New York: The Guild 
Art Gallery in New York, now beginning its 
second season, presents as its first guest ex- 
hibition the paintings of Menkes, until Nov. 
28. This artist’s work is marked by his excel- 
lent craftsmanship and ripeness of expression. 
Because of his reputation in Europe and his 
marked influence upon the younger painters 
of Paris, this show at the Guild Gallery is of 
more than passing interest. 


Rembrandt and Now 


AN UNUSUALLY WIDE PANORAMA of modern 
prints, as well as several fine examples by old 
masters, will be dispersed at the American Art 
Association—Anderson Galleries, New York, 
Nov. 19 and 20, with the sale of more than 
300 catalogued items in the Louis E. Stern 
collection of engravings and etchings. Mr. 
Stern, widely-travelled and a print student of 
many years, has assembled his collection with 
fine distinction to quality of the condition of 
the prints as well as selection of artists and 
subjects. An outstanding feature is the great 
amount of paired prints (two of the same 
subject) which have either technical or asso- 
ciation interest. 

Among the highlights in individual works 
are Diirer’s Adam and Eve, on “bull’s head” 
paper; Rembrandt’s rare self portrait, Rem- 
brandt Leaning on a Stone Sill; one of the 
finest proofs existing of the same master’s 
Faust in His Study, Watching a Magic Disk; 
and Haden’s Sunset in Ireland. There are out- 
standing prints by Whistler, Zorn, Pennell, 
Bone, McBey and Forain. Among the paired 
items is Le Poete, by Heintzelman, in the first 
and second states, executed as a personal 
bookplate and never offered for sale. Another 
part in this category is La Femme 4 la Pél- 
erine, by Besnard, in the first and fifth (fin- 
ished) states respectively. 

Among the artists particularly well repre- 
sented are Heintzelman, Brockhurst, Blampied, 
Besnard; also Austin, Bauer, Benson, Brac- 
quemond, Buhot, Cameron, Cassatt, Dodd, Has- 
sam and Meryon. 

Rarities occur even among the reference 
books included in the sale, one of which is a 
complete set of the Print Collector's Quarterly. 





Pearson’s Tour 


A LECTURE TOUR throughout the Middle West 
and South is being planned for next April and 
May by Ralph M. Pearson, well known de- 
signer, lecturer and author. With modern art 
as his subject, he will take with him a dra- 
matic exhibition of products of the contem- 
porary creative mind in many mediums, from 
paintings and prints to textiles and metal work. 

The paintings include work by significant 
moderns illustrating the various trends from 
abstraction to realism and Surrealism. Also 
included are children’s paintings and a sur- 
prising display of the work of amateur grown- 
ups, including those made during the first 
week of painting in the Design Workshop, 
Pearson’s experimental modern school. The 
1936 print exhibition of the American Artists’ 
Congress will be included among the prints as 
well as Pearson’s collection of modern work. 
Examples of textiles include rugs designed by 
Thomas Benton, George Biddle, Buk and Nura 
Ulreich, and others, and a selection of fabrics 
by Ruth: Reeves. 

Pearson explains the modern movement as 
an artist would who knows by doing instead 
of theory. He has long been a pioneer in the 
movement, striving to broaden the public’s 
mind and battling for a code of ethics to pro- 
tect the artist in his business relations. He has 
been active in various organizations of artists 
from the founding of the Chicago Society of 
Etchers to his secretaryship in the American 
Union of Decorative Artists and Craftsmen 
and his present work on the executive com- 
mittee of the American Artists’ Congress. All 
this has given him an insight into the function 
of the creative artist and his relationship to 
society. 

The tour will take Pearson and his challeng- 
ing viewpoint to Chicago, Iowa, Texas, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Ohio aad other states. 
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Still Life—Chardin to Cezanne, Derain 


THE GENESIS AND CONSEQUENCE of modern 
still life painting is the theme of the interest- 
ing re-opening exhibition of the- Marie Harri- 
man Gallery, New York, through November. 
The display is entitled Chardin and the Mod- 
ern Still Life. Sixteen paintings loaned by 
museums and private collectors represent 
Chardin, Manet, Cézanne and Derain. 

Though any consideration of the history of 
still life painting must properly include the 
early Dutch contribution, it was Chardin, the 
Frenchman, in the 18th century, who scorned 
the fashionable, voluptuous style of the court 
painters to turn to the commonplace in life 
and to sense a reality in the burnish of a 
copper pot, and the salty taste of a side of 
ham. He looked himself to the Dutch for in- 
spiration, saw that their humble possessions 
were good—and substantial. He reflected the 





An Art Forum 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES of Sunday Night 
art forums to be held under the WPA Art 
Projects is scheduled for Nov. 22 at 8:45 o’- 
clock at the Daly Theatre, 22 West 63rd Street, 
New York, and will be broadcast over station 
WHN. The general topic is “Shall the Artist 
Survive?” The Sunday Night Art Forums, 
directed by Dorothy Paris, have been made 
possible by Mrs. Audrey McMahon and Philip 
Barber, director of the Federal Theatre Pro- 
ject, who has loaned the old Daly Theatre for 
the winter. 

Speakers for the evening will be Irwin Ed- 
man of the Department of Philosophy, Co- 
lumbia University, on “Art in a Democracy ;” 
Elinore M. Herrick, state director of the Amer- 
ican Labor Party, on “The Artist in the Labor 
Movement;” J. B. Neumann, director of the 
New Art Circle, on “Does Art Pay Dividends?” 
and Holger Cahill, national director of the 
WPA Federal Art Project, who will officially 
open the forum. 

The forum will be conducted on the prin- 
ciples of parlimentary procedure, but is hoped 
that as it continues it will be more in the 
spirit of the New England town meeting in 
its simple and direct methods of discussion. 
Based on the belief that the artist has a right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, the 
forum will have as its speakers men and 
women of divers professions chosen for their 
interest in art as a dynamic element of con- 
temporary social forces—lawyers, economists, 
architects, educators, clergymen and writers. 
One or more prominent people will speak every 
Sunday night following which the meeting will 
be thrown open for discussion by the audience. 
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gropings of a great middle class that would 
soon sweep Europe clean of artificiality. 

Chardin frankly was sentimental. Manet, rep- 
resented best in an anonymously lent Basket 
of Fruit, saw a painting problem in the still 
life. He composed thoughtfully, brushed care- 
fully. He saw the fruit, but cared not to taste 
or smell it. Cézanne, with four still lifes, rep- 
resents an even further advance from the calo- 
rific values implicit in a Plate of Apples. The 
weight and volume is everything,—nothinz 
else matters. 

With four still lifes by Derain the tradition 
is brought forward to the contemporary. In 
completion of the cycle, there is a return to 
the dark tonal harmony of the old masters, a 
classic insistence on the tactile values once 
more, and an implied hint that old Chardin 
was a master, after all. 


Attributes of the Architect: J. B. S. CHarpin 


“The forum,” states Miss Paris, “will pre- 
sent for open discussion the problem of the 
contemporary artist under present day social 
and economic conditions. Those who are con- 
cerned with the economic basis of contem- 
porary art will have ample opportunity to 
thrash out every phase of the problem of the 
artist’s economic status in the country.” 





A Defense of Women 


(Continued, from page 17] 

“The 18th century of England, during the 
time of Reynolds and Gainsborough, possessed 
an army of women painters. None were es- 
pecially outstanding, I admit, but they were 
certainly busy with their water colors and 
miniatures. Next we come to Rosa Bonheur 
(1822-99), famous for her animal studies 
(what schoolroom hasn’t at least one). She 
collected more medals than General Goering, 
faving not less than four from the Paris Salon, 
with several other decorations, including some 
religious ones, jand, last but not least, the 
coveted ‘Legion of Honor.’ 

“Consider the remark made by the late 
Charles Francis Adams. After a life of inti- 
mate contact with American ‘robber barons’ 
and ‘kings of industry,’ -he said: ‘I have never 
heard a single one say anything worth while.’ 
This would seem to indicate that there is not 
much need for intelligence in those positions 
envied by the mortal masses. That’s why 
women never try to be ‘queens of industry.’ 
Women are too clever. 

“Women are personal and subjective. They 
are not detached, abstract creatures. That is 
why they are such strong competitors in any 
creative work, where individuality counts.” 





AMERICAN ART 
ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON 
GALLERIES - INC. 


NEW YORK 


PUBLIC SALE 


Thursday, December 3 
at 8:15 p.m. 


VALUABLE 
PAINTINGS 


From the Collections of 


JOHN McCORMACK 


the Late 


CARLL H. DeSILVER 


and Other Sources 


Master George John Fraser by 
Raeburn 


Mrs Archibald Douglas by Raeburn 
Madame Helleu by Sargent 
Edward Sutton, 9th Lord Dudley 
by Van Dyck 
Portrait of the Artist's Daughter 
by Orpen 
La Terrasse du Serail by Géréme 
A Herdsman Tending Cattle 


by Cuyp 
And fine works by Lely, Opie, De 
Troy, Isabey, Dupré, Rousseau, 
Diaz, Troyon, Ziem; J. Francis 


Murphy, Bruce Crane, Thomas 
Moran and other notable European 
and American Artists. 


* 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Fifty Cents 


Exhibition from 


Saturday, November 28 





30 East 57th Street 


THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 








Family Tree of the Marys: Master WY 


Master Prints 


The beginning of print making in each Eu- 
ropean country is beautifully illustrated in an 
exhibition, opening Nov. 16, at the M. A. Mc- 
Donald Galleries, New York,—a presentation 
of selected prints by such masters of the 15th 
and early 16th century as Mocetto, Duvet, 
Mantegna, Barbari, Schéngauer, the Master 
ES, Van Leyden, Van Mechenem, and ending 
with the immortal Albrecht Diirer. 


“As the ‘child is father of the man,’ so these 
earliest examples of the graphic arts in Eu- 
rope have a special fascination not to be com- 
peted for by more recent or technically more 
fluent art,” wrote Robert McDonald in his 
magnificent foreword to the catalogue, which 
is filled with interesting facts. “Each artist 
in this group,” continues Mr. McDonald, “is 
presented in his full power and charm, hidden 
by no fuzzy tones nor grey washes, and re- 
quiring no hiding. For as Tintoretto said: 


“Beautiful colors are bought any day on 
the Rialto, but a mastery of draughts- 
manship comes only to study and night 
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watches’. 


Considering the many disasters that have 
visited Europe since the days of these mas- 
ters, the fact that all these prints are of first, 
and many of superb quality is no stranger 
than the fact that they have survived at all. 
Leading the catalog is Girolamo Mocetto (c. 
1458-1530), whose Judith With the Head of 
Holofernes, after a design by Mantegna, pre- 
sents one of the finest efforts of this artist. 
Jean Duvet (1458-1561), a “lone figure in the 
France of his time,” is represented by a 
print from his famous Apocalypse set. Duvet 
received much of his instruction from study- 
ing the prints of Diirer and Mantegna, circu- 
lated at popular prices by traveling fairs. “At 
that time,” says Mr. McDonald, “the copy- 
right mania was unborn, and nearly all art- 
ists made copies of, or even reworked, plates 
by others. Unhampered by the modern air- 
tight ‘absolutely original’ idea, artists were 
able to adapt and develop from one another’s 
work in a natural manner.” 


Andrea Mantegna (1431-1506) 
24 


is repre- 


sented by The Virgin and Child, a fine ex- 
ample by the strongest personality probably 
among 15th century print makers. 


Almost severely intellectual and classical in 
character, these prints, though only seven in 
number, made an enormous impression on his 
contemporaries. 


The earliest dated engraving, 1446, is by 
the Master of the Berlin Passion, whom recent 
scholars have placed as the father of Israhel 
Van Meckenem. This print, St. Philip, has a 
decided Gothic character in the sharp folds 
of the drapery and the minute working of 
face and hands. 

Jacopo de Barbari (1450-1516), who was 
the first important Italian engraver to come 
over the Alps into Germany, did the Mars, 
Venus and Cupid, herewith reproduced. “With 
him,” says Mr. McDonald, “he brought an 
Italian understanding of the drawing of the 
nude figure. This knowledge, and his rather 
delicate line, were his contributions to the de- 
velopment of Diirer and Lucas van Leyden. 
Although really artistic ideas came to Ger- 
many at that time from the South might today 
bring vigorous denials from the Wilhelm- 
strasse, the fine influence of the Italian art- 
ists on the Germans cannot be overlooked.” 

There are in the exhibition five superb im- 
pressions by Martin Schéngauer, who coming 
directly after the Master ES, developed the 
latter’s pictorial ideas, and towards the end 
of his life reached the purest heights of Gothic 
art. Master ES may be called the founder 
of the early German school. Mr. McDonald 
puts it in biblical terms: “Begot by the Mas- 
ter of the Playing Cards, he in turn begat 
Martin Schéngauer, who begat Diirer.” Of 
Calvary, included in this show, there are only 
four recorded impressions. From a cloud of 
conflicting opinions as to his nationality, and 
identity,—he was at one time identified as the 
“Jacob Walch” now known to have been Ja- 
copo de Barbari—the Master w y has been 
established, largely through the scholarship of 
Max Lehrs, as the earliest monogrammist of 
the Netherlands. The Family Tree of the 
Marys is held by Lehrs to be his masterpiece. 


Mars, Venus and Cupid: 
Jacopo pE BaARBARI 





Print Investments 


InvestMENTS, says J. H. Bender in his 
magazine Fine Prints, are of two kinds: Those 
that are made to produce revenue and those 
that are made to provide security of princi- 
pal. Old master prints, tested by the years, 
he places in the second category, and uses 
Rembrandt’s Ephraim Bonu to prove his point. 
Mr. Bender: 


I know a number of shrewd business and 
professional men who collect fine prints. The 
pleasure they derive from owning them is 
their major reason for indulging in this par- 
ticular hobby. The artist collects prints for 
the same reason, but with this difference. The 
business man acquires prints with an eye to 
their future value; the artist collects them 
solely for their personal aesthetic appeal. 

My experience with both types of collec- 
tors leads me to believe that between the busi- 
ness or professional man and the artist the 
former is liable to be much the better judge 
of artistic values. The fact that the business 
or professional man expresses his aesthetic 
opinions in dollars and cents does not in any 
way dull his judgment. 

The permanent value of fine old master 
prints can hardly be questioned. For three 
centuries or more they have found a ready 
market in spite of steadily advancing prices. 
Nations have been torn to shreds by war and 
pestilence; but somehow, from somewhere the 
buyers came whenever a group of fine old 
master prints was to be sold. Whole continents 
have trembled with the commotion of social 
upheavals or religious schisms but the owner 
of fine old master prints has always been able 
to find a buyer if necessity forced him to sell. 


Little more than a generation after Rem- 
brandt’s death we find his prints coming into 
the auction market and have records of what 
they brought. More with the idea of adding 
interest than proving a point, I have selected 
one of his less important portraits, Ephraim 
Bonu (H 226), and offer a chronological rec- 
ord of actual auction sales of this print. The 
sales noted are all for second state impres- 
sions as far as it is possible to determine from 
contemporary descriptions. In converting 
Dutch florins of two hundred years ago into 
present day dollars there is always an oppor- 
tunity for disagreement, however you will 
find the figures I am quoting not far from 
accurate. 


Year 

Sold Collection Price 
1755.....Amadee de Burgy..................- $ 37.00 
ee caI e 20.00 
I Sse 15.00 
1834......Earl of Buckingham................ 275.00 
I ihc NN a cae 350.00 
NT pe oe ae eS 575.00 
cS scsi oo 675.00 
1904......Novak and Artaria.................. 600.00 
Mises INR goin chs scoepstsnoest 1,000.00 
Sate OS epee ree 810.00 
BLOND: DUNG MOU oo ccsesccscoscesseied 825.00 
INU ace re 865.00 


It is probable, judging from many contem- 
porary records, that Rembrandt himself sold 
impressions from thjs plate at about one guil- 
der each, which in purchasing power would 
be the equivalent of $2.50 today. From a hum- 
ble beginning its value as measured by the 
prices it has brought at auction has steadily 
increased. 

The first sale recorded (1755) corresponds 
exactly with the beginning of the “Seven 
Years’ War” which eventually involved 
France, Austria, Russia, Great Britain and 
Prussia. The “Peace of Paris” was hardly 
signed when the American Revolution, fol- 
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lowed shortly by the French Revolution, threw 
the world into turmoil again. The Holy Ro- 
man Empire came to an end; Belgium broke 
away from Holland; Great Britain was saved 
by “The First Reform Bill.” The Crimean 
War, the American Civil War, the Franco- 
Prussian War, the Boer War, followed close 
upon one another; all to be climaxed by the 
Great European War with its aftermath of 
world wide depression and discontent. 


During these two hundred years the ob- 
ligations of governments have been abrogated, 
the promises of individuals revoked, and the 
pledges of associations nullified—through it 
all the value of this print has remained un- 
shaken. This is the financial record of one 
print. It could be extended to include thou- 
sands produced in the 15th, 16th and 17th 
centuries. In the case of rare items that only 
occasionally come on the market the number 
of sales recorded would necessarily be fewer, 
but the story would be the same. 


Looking over the financial record of Rem- 
brandt’s Ephraim Bonus, you should be im- 
pressed with several facts that are well to 
keep in mind. While the price curve is gen- 
erally upward, the swing is on such a large 
arc that only in exceptional cases in the ad- 
vance appreciable during one generation. The 
man who builds a collection of prints, in the 
expectation that he will profit by their ad- 
vance in price, is not liable to live to see his 
hopes materialize. 


The auction values of all prints fluctuate a 
great deal during the first fifty years of their 
existence. A thousand, possibly two thousand 
new prints will be made this year. Fifty years 
from now less than a dozen of these will have 
an auction value greater than the price you 
paid. A great deal of money has been made 
by collecting contemporary prints, but for 
every dollar made, a thousand has been lost. 


If we must look at the financial side of 
print collecting let us use the same judgment 
we use in our business. Fifty to a hundred 
years must elapse after a print has been made 
before its permanent monetary value can be 
calculated with any degree of accuracy. After 
this period of probation its auction value will 
become reasonably stable and the price grad- 
ually increase. As the print increases in age 
its auction value will be less effected by tem- 
porary local conditions, resulting eventually 
in a price curve that swings slowly but evenly 
up through the centuries. There are two con- 
clusions to be drawn: first, contemporary 
prints are highly speculative and should not 
be purchased as an investment; second, old 
master prints offer the utmost security against 
depreciation of principal but cannot be de- 
pended upon to advance in price materially 
during the life time of the owner. 


This frank statement may seem strange, 
coming as it does from a print dealer, but it 
is the unvarnished truth as I see it. You will 
naturally say, “If this is the truth how can 
you recommend that I purchase fine prints 
as an investment?” 


Investments are of two kinds: Those that 
are made to produce revenue and those that 
are made to provide security of principal. An 
investment in fine old master prints offers 
the maximum in security of principal and ‘in 
times of stress this is much more to be de- 
sired than the probability of interest return. 

ey are a form of international currency 
that is recognized in every country in the 
World. During times of civil commotion or 

persecution they can be effectively con- 
cealed or transferred from one country to 
another. Fine old master prints offer a secur- 
ity of principal that must appeal to every 

htful man whether he has a few hun- 
dred dollars to save or many thousands. 
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Vermont Farmer: Gyuta ZILzER 


Sales an Object of Chicago’s Print Show 


No LEss THAN 15 countries are represented 
in the Fourth International Exhibition of Etch- 
ing and Engraving at the Art Institute of 
Chicago (until Jan. 11), including countries 
never before exhibiting there, such as Esthonia 
and Argentina. The United States, with its 
combination of leading names and a few 
lesser-knowns, takes up a great portion of the 
193 etchings and engravings accepted by the 
jury, with Great Britian coming next. Other 
nations represented are Australia, Austria, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Holland, Hungary, Italy, Poland and Switzer- 
land. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan’s Art Institute 
prize of $75 went to the British etcher Eric 
W. Taylor for The Bath. The members of the 
jury were Adelyn D. Reeskin, curator of prints 
at the Baltimore Museum; Morris Henry 
Hobbs, Chicago etcher and lithographer, and 
Howard Cook, New York artist, who was twice 





Tue Critics Witt Decwwe: Five writers on 
art will award the fellowships offered by Lim- 
ited Editions Club, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, 
to leading American artists. It is the purpose 
of the club to lead America’s most famous 
artists to use their talents for the illustration 
of famous American, books, and this year five 
artists will receive fellowships of $2,000 each. 
The committee of awards is made up of 
Thomas Craven, author and critic; Professor 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., of Princeton; Rob- 
ert B. Harshe, director of the Chicago Art 
Institute; F. A. Whiting, Jr., editor of the 
American Magazine of Art and Henry R. 
Luce, editor of Time. 


awarded a Guggenheim Memorial Fellowship. 

In this International the Art Institute has 
placed special emphasis on the selling ef the 
prints exhibited. Unlike those exhibitions 
where more emphasis is placed on the educa- 
tional side and too little on the financial, this 
show is intended not only to reveal to the 
public what is being done in the print field 
but to encourage sales for the artists. The 
prints range in price from $5 up. A special 
point brought out is that in buying prints in 
an exhibition like this each etching or en- 
graving bears the personal signature of the 
artist, and, in addition, the print was selected 
by a competent jury as a work of art. Purely 
commercial prints, printed in unlimited quanti- 
ties, are not signed. 


ETCHINGS 
DRAWINGS 
ENGRAVINGS 
OLD & MODERN 


“FINE PRINTS” OUR LITTLE 
TWENTY-FOUR PAGE IL- 


LUSTRATED MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. SENT POST 
FREE TO COLLECTORS AND 
MUSEUMS. 


ALDEN GALLERIES 
J. H. Bender, Director 
615 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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ARTISTS COLORS 
COBALT BLUES 


OXIDES 
— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE &% SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 
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Ernst H. Friedrichs 
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Brushes 
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Raymonp P. ENsIGN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Offices: 250 East 43rd St., New York 





State Art Teachers Meetings 


ENTHUSIASTIC REPORTS are coming into the 
headquarters office of the N. A. A. E. about 
the several State Art Teachers groups which 
have met during the last month. In these 
meetings the matter of affiliation with the Na- 
tional Association for Art Education was pre- 
sented by the chairmen. The response was 
most gratifying and committees were appointed 
in each case to represent the particular group 
in cooperating with the National Association. 

Miss Elizabeth Wells Robertson, Director of 
Art in the Public Schools of Chicago, traveled 
all the way to Maine to appear at the meeting 
of the Maine State Teachers Association which 
was held in Lewiston, October 28, 29 and 30. 
When speaking on the subject of “Child Art 
Today”, Miss Robertson said “To distinguish 
child art from adult art, we may note that the 
child uses his own means to express in form, 
line and color, his emotions, his imaginations, 
his own individual thoughts and feelings about 
his own experiences in his own world. Child- 
art is not concerned with making professional 
artists; it is not accurate representation; it is 
not concerned with attaining technique as an 
end. Its aim is to preserve and strengthen the 
power of expression and individuality. Too 
long have adult standards been set up for 
little children to live up to. . . . Then, what 
will all this do for our children as tomorrow’s 
citizens?, It will give them a poignant satis- 
faction in doing; it will give them help in 
recognizing the beauties of a fleeting moment 
and will help to form good judgment in the 
selection of his everyday possessions, in his 
companions, in his reading, in his choice be- 
tween good and bad, not only in material 
things but in thought, in speech and action.” 

Mr. Raymond P. Ensign also spoke before 
one of the sessions at Lewiston. Thus the Na- 
tional Association for Art Education was well 
represented in Maine, as Miss Robertson is 
one of its vice presidents and Mr. Ensign its 
Executive Director. 

In discussing “The Great and Growing Field 
of Art Education,” Mr. Ensign said, “All edu- 
cation is becoming more and more a vital con- 
tribution to satisfying and successful living. 
And no small part in this educational phi- 
losophy of richer lives for all our youth is 
encompassed by an awakening to the signif- 
icance of the place of the Arts—all the Arts, 
—Muaic, Dancing, Drama, Painting, and de- 
sign for everyday use. No longer does the art 
teacher cling to the point of view that every 
school, child must have the “drawing” lessons 
that used to smack of Parisian studio methods. 
Today the live art teacher in our public 
schools is concerned first with the unfolding 
of each pupil as an individual moving toward 
a significant place in society; then such alert 
teacher visualizes the powers and graces that 
may enrich the expanding and adult life of 
the individual; shapes the art guidance pro- 
gram so that understanding, appreciation and 
some personal power of interpretation may 
gradually grow; and finally, aims to send the 
pupils out into the world of affairs with right- 
fully developed taste and discriminating judg- 
ment. Those boys and those girls are to be the 
great consuming public of tomorrow. Their 


demands for finer arrangements of line and 
form and color will definitely improve the pat- 
tern of our American culture. 

“Little does the average person realize that 
in almost every moment of his day, in home 
environment or in business affairs, he is in 
contact with some man-made article, be it 
silver spoon, fountain pen or ocean liner, that 
was conceived in the mind of an artist—de- 
signer—engineer, and that depends for its ef- 
fectiveness and its graciousness upon fortunate 
manipulation of line, form and color. That is 
art. Examples of art may hang on the walls 
of the Museum, but today Art is no stranger 
to the Market Place. Because of that we are 
all richer in our home lives, in our fields of 
business, in our community environment, and 
in all the phases of our social fabric. 

“No one faces more of a challenge in this 
day than the Art Educator. His field is of un- 
limited scope, his opportunities woven and in- 
terwoven into the tapestry of young America’s 
living. Today’s challenge inspires tomorrow’s 
achievement.” 

* Oe * 


Minnesota 


THE GALLERY of the University of Min- 
nesota maintains a popular student Picture 
Loan Plan under the direction of Mrs. Ruth 
Lawrence, Curator. The Gallery has a fine arts 
room in which one fine work of art is hung 
in a handsomely furnished room and affords 
opportunity for quiet admiration and medita- 
tion. Exhibitions of much interest are main- 
tained in the Gallery and the influence upon 
the University students becomes increasingly 
evident. 

* * * 


From the State of Arizona 

To THE MANY CULTURAL ADVANTAGES which 
are now available to resident and winter visitors 
in Tucson is being added a new Children’s Art 
Center, according to an announcement made 
by the group’s director, Miss Beula Mary 
Wadsworth. The purpose of the Children’s Art 
Center, according to its director, will be, first, 
to offer diversified exploratory activities in 
art to discover and foster real art talent; and, 
secondly, by opening the classes to children 
of all ages from all parts of the Tucson area, 
to provide a release for the creative energies 
of all who enroll, whether highly gifted or 
not. It is expected by Miss Wadsworth that 
extra-gifted children who should have individu- 
al guidance will especially seek the advantages 
to be offered—children from public and pri- 
vate schools, from ranches round-about, and 
from families of winter visitors who will want 
special opportunities in art as in other spe- 
cialized cultural lines. 


Florida News 


A Civic Art Commission for the City of 
Tampa has recently been formed with Mayor 
Chancey as Chairman. The first of a series of 
exhibits, under the auspices of the Commission 
will be a showing of Tampa’s Public School 
art work. This will be on view at the Uni- 
versity of Tampa during National Education 
Week, November 9th to 15th. Officers of the 
city’s art clubs and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, with Principals of the schools will act 
as hosts. 

Hillsborough County has arranged an Art 
Appreciation course for the benefit of its 
teachers, whether or not they teach art. The 
new school report card allows for indicating 
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The Field of Art Education: Continued 





a pupil’s ability to appreciate beauty. This is 
making for increased interest in the subject. 
The course in Art Appreciation will be given 
at the University of Tampa, the class meeting 
once a week for a series of eighteen lessons. 

The Art and Manual Training Department 
of the Jacksonville Schools arranged an ex- 
hibit for the October meeting of the State 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

The new Federal Art Gallery in Jackson- 
ville is doing good work in bringing worth- 
while exhibits to the city. Lectures of general 
interest and after-school art classes for chil- 
dren have been arranged. 


The Barnett National Bank in Jacksonville 
features a display each week showing some 
phase or unit of work being carried on in the 
school classroom, such as health, city plan- 
ning, handicrafts and collections of various 
sorts. The citizens take great interest in these 
displays. 

Stetson University in Deland has introduced 
a number of new courses in art under the 
direction of Edith Harvey. A Fashion Show 
will shortly be staged by the students in the 
class studying dress design and selection. Mer- 
chants of the city are cooperating with the 
University. 

The Ringling School of Art in Sarasota has 
its largest opening enrollment with the be- 
ginning of its sixth year of activity. A cos- 
tume construction course has been added to 
the curriculum. This is in charge of Mrs. 
Christabel Nichols who was formerly asso- 
ciated with Vogue Magazine. A special paint- 
ing class will be conducted during the winter 
by Stanley W. Woodward. 


oe * * 
California 


AT A RECENT MEETING of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Regional Branch of the Progressive 
Education Association, art in progressive edu- 
cation was given an important place on the 
program. Two sessions were devoted to the 
subject. Dr. Harold Rugg of Columbia Uni- 
versity was the guest speaker. 

The Department of Education of the State 
of California conducted a conference on Oc- 
tober 3lst which included discussions on the 
utilization of native culture. An illustrated talk 
on the arts and crafts of foreign children in 
the state was given. Music, dancing and pag- 
eantry emphasized the growing interest in the 
aesthetic values that emanate from foreign 
backgrounds. 

An educational exhibit at the Los Angeles 
County Fair endeavors to interpret education 
to the layman through showing work based 
on such themes as “We Discover Our World.” 
There were examples in many media illus- 
trating, 1. The opportunity art affords for cre- 
ative thinking and childing purposing; 2. Art 
expression from first-hand experience; 3. Art 
expression stimulated through social studies 
and science; 4. The awakening of an interest 
through art in the environment in which we 
live. 

The high schools’ contributions in arts and 
crafts were made in a well arranged exhibit, 
the center of interest being a beautiful mural 
illustrating living in a high school today. 

The Art Teachers Association of Southern 
California in its programs tries to answer 
the double needs of the teacher—fresh, in- 
vigorating materials and methods for class use 
and stimulation of his own personal creative 
life. Such needs of the elementary teacher as 
discussions of blackboard demonstrations, water 
color painting, plastics, and flower arrange- 
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ment are presented. The Christmas program 

in accordance with custom is a breakfast at 

Bullock’s Wilshire, a modern department store 

that is well known for its fine decoration. At 

this time, Miss Dorothy Thorpe, creator of 

glassware novelties, will be one of the speakers. 
* * * 


Connecticut 


Tue Connecticut Arts Association, which 
is a live organization of art educators, held 
its annual fall meeting in New Haven on Oc- 
tober 30th. W. Ray Fenton, President, was the 
presiding officer. The speaker of the day was 
Dr. Fred Strickler of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, who spoke on the Rela- 
tionship Between Fine and Industrial Arts. 

The Teachers Art Club of New Haven -re- 
cently held its sixth annual members’ exhibi- 
tion. This is a unique undertaking in art 
teachers’ organizations, and has commanded 
increasing attention from the lay public since 
its inception six years ago. Painting in various 
mediums and many types of craft work were 
shown. The Club maintains a lively program 
throughout the year, of trips, lectures, and 
demonstrations, in addition to the exhibitions. 
The officers for the current year are: Presi- 
dent, Annie Littell; Vice-President, Laura 
Mann; Secretary, Ellen Klingler; Treasurer, 
Elizabeth Roche. 

At the October meeting of the Connecticut 
Parents and Teachers Association an exhibi- 
tion of school art work was presented by the 
Connecticut Arts Association. The showing was 
to interpret the present day Art Education 
program in Connecticut schools of interest to 
parents. 


Buffalo 


Tue Art Epucation DeparRTMENT of the 
State Teachers College of Buffalo, New York, 
has entered into an affiliation with the School 
of Fine Arts of the Albright Art Gallery. 
This plan offers a new and unique opportunity 
for the young people of the state to secure 
a degree in four years. Both the Art School 
and the Albright Art Gallery are just across 
the street from the college campus. Forty 
students were selected for admission this fall. 


Rhode Island 


At THE OcTOBER MEETING of the Rhode 
Island Teachers Association the following off- 
cers were elected: President, Edward L. Con- 
don; Vice President, Irene C. Warner; Re- 
cording Secretary, Margaret P. Rose; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mildred E. Berkander; 
Treasurer, Mary M. Powers. 

During the sessions, Antonio Cirino dis- 
cussed the Art Education degree which is 
being given at the Rhode Island School of 
Design, and Professor Charles M. Harder of 
the New York School of Ceramics, Alfred, 
N. Y., gave an illustrated lecture on Pottery 
and Related Crafts. 

The Rhode Island School of Design has just 
had on display reproductions of painting and 
drawings loaned by publishing concerns. There 
were also photographs emphasizing creative 
composition. The Providence Plantations Club 
recently held an exhibition of paintings by 
Antonio Cirino. 

The School of Design has a large enroll- 
ment for its 59th year. New classes in Art 
Education and art practice have been added. 
A group of extension lectures for the benefit 
of the employees of local merchants is being 
promoted by the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Textile Department of the school. 


* * * 








CHRISTMAS 


CARDS BY 


FAMOUS 
AMERICAN 
ARTISTS 


Send your friends 
Christmas cards they 
will enjoy and treas- 
ure long after the 
holidays are over. The 
choice is wide enough 
to suit all tastes. The 
cards are priced at 
S510, 1S and: 25 


cents. 





The artists represented in this collection are: 
Arms, Bacon, Benton, Boyd, Buff, Breidvik, 
Cheffetz, Cook, Costigan, Curry, Day, Dehn, 
Denison, Dwight, Fiene, Freeman, Gag, 
Ganso, Higgins, Howard, Hutson, Kent, 
Kuniyoshi, Landacre, Lankes, Lewis, Marqu- 
lies, Marsh, McEntee, Meissner, Miller, 
Myers, Nason, Newcombe, Newton, Nura, 
Orozco, Reynard, Rivera, Ronnebeck, Ru- 
zicka, Tait, Wickey, Woiceske, Wood, Young. 


Send for free illustrated booklet from which 
you can make your selection. 


Address: Dept. A. D. 
AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP 


106 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Colours by “Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ OLL COLORS IN 
TUBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 


Finest in the World. 
Standard of the Colourmen. 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 


Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


FRIEDRICHS, Ine. 


129-131 WEST 3ist STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. S. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


Ask your dealer for 


* Morilla’s ‘‘American’’ Watercolor Paper 
Inexpensive . . . Yet Most Practical! 


* Morilla Artist Bristol Board 


KID & PLATE SURFACES. . . THE IDEAL DRAWING PAPER! 


The Morilla Ce., Inc. 3°£. 17th ST., NEW YORK 
* Pacific Coast Distributor: Schwabacher-Frey Co. 


sdiiaion at Wend ties by 
HILDEGARDE HAMILTON 


Scenes of Hungary, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, 
Dalmatia & Algiers painted during last six months 


PEN & BRUSH CLUB 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M., except Tues. & Thurs. 
Afternoons and Evenings 


16E. 10th St.,N.Y. 








ART PILGRIMAG 
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PARIS EXPOSITION 


International Art Congress 


Leaders include Alfred G. Pelikan, 
Ralph Fanning and others 
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Bureau of University Travel 
13 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 










CREATIVE POWER 
MODERN PICTORIAL DESIGN 


The New Art Education 


developed in !2 years of experiment 


by RALPH M. PEARSON 
Is Now Taught by Mail 


Bulletin with illustrations and full 
explanation mailed on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP 
69 Bank Street New York City 





FASHION ACADEMY 


SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
CostumeDesign e Styling « Fashion 


Art for Trade, Screen and Stage 
Styling, fashion forecasting, textile design, 
color psychology, fashion illustration. 
Specialized training under . . 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America’s 
= Instructor of Fashion Art. Fashion Academy 
— supreme as the school chosen by the world’s 
euccassful Designers & Stylists for their training. 
30 8 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK © Request Book 11 









SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 
General & Interior Design — Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 

. Illustrated Catalog ... 
235 Fenway _ KENmore 5866 





California College of Arts and Crafts 
State Accredited 


Fall Term opens August 17. Professional 
training for the Fine and Commercial arts 
and Teacher Training. Bachelor’s degree, 
excellent faculty, 4-acre garden campus, 
moderate tuitions. Write F. H. Meyer, 
President, for Catalog. 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 





THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
== FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART — 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


= COURSES FOR TEACHERS — 
Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Adéress Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 





e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
dune through September 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


ROMANOVSKY 


PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Stedie 605, The Lincoln Arcade, 1947 Broadway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New Yerk City 
Hours 9:30 A.M. te 12:30 P.M. daily except Sat. & Sun. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 
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Fisherman’s Temple: Freperick DETWILLER 


Three Individualists 


THREE DIVERSE artistic points of view com- 
prise the interesting offering, Nov. 16-29, at 
the Argent Galleries, New York, with three 
one-man shows held simultaneously,—wash 
drawings by Frederick Detwiller, impression- 
istic oils by Julie Morrow De Forest and still 
lifes by Mary Karasick will be on exhibition. 

Frederick Detwiller, lawyer turned artist, 
whose prints repose in so many American and 
European museums and private collections, 
will show breezy scenes of Gloucester environs 
done with an economy of both pen and brush. 
The subjects include fishing craft riding at 
anchor, sheds stilted over the changing tide, 
sea andj skyscapes as moist as a Cape Ann 
“sea-turn.” Detwiller’s pen leaves a humorous, 
willy-nilly trail that turns and squirms with 
considerable impishness as it proceeds to de- 
fine form. Underscored by only a suggestive 
wash, the very brevity of his work gives it 
force. Peering into the most obscure places to 
get his subjects, Detwiller was reminded, in 
Fisherman’s Temple of Chinese religious 
architecture rising out of the water. On the 
occasion of her last visit to America Gertrude 
Stein called Detwiller one of the best painters 
of the American scene that she had ever come 
across. 

Cincinnati scenes engage the brush of Julie 
Morrow DeForest, who paints with reverence 
as well as reference to the sun. Miss Morrow 
(her brush-name) finds in Walnut Hill and 
Ohio River scenes an impressionistic vibrancy 
of color shimmering in the hot sun, with the 
forms blended with atmosphere, unified in 
painted light. 

Mary Karasick, a Mt. Vernon, (N. Y.) 
painter, was born in Russia and came to 
America a young girl. Her art training was 
received at the Detroit Fine Arts Academy, 
and the National Academy School and Cooper 
Union in New York. An enthusiastic gardener, 
Miss Karasick grows her subjects and then 
paints them, displaying in her flower arrange- 
ments a vigor that goes with horticulture. 





A Gatiery Or Repropuctions: The F. A. 
R. Gallery, specializing in color reproductions, 
has opened a new gallery at 19 East 6lst 
Street, New York. The opening exhibition, 
lasting through November, consists of water 
colors, pastels and sanguines, in reproduction, 
by Renoir. 


AMERICAN 
reo HOO. 
DIRECTORS 


can add to the success of their 
schools by beginning now, to in- 
form the prospective art student. 
For advertising rates and particulars 


address: 


THE ART DIGEST 


(The Art School Directory) 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 


Intensive Winter and Spring Courses 
Costume Illustration and Design. Also 
Interior Decoration, Stage. Screen, Tex- 
tile Design, Fabric Analysis, Draping, 
Fashion Journalism, Life Class. Day and 
Evening. School incorporated under Re- 
gents. Teachers Alertness Courses, B. 
of E., credits. Free Placement Bureau. 
Send for Circular 11, or Phone COl. 56-2077. 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. ——: 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


| 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1936 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 




















Amateurs and 


Sculpture Advanced Students 


- Register Now - 
Personal instruction under John Ettl, sculp- 


tor and teacher. Students given basic 
sculptural expression which equips for 
later excursions into idioms of individu- 
ality. Life models. Write for booklet. 


ETTL SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 
250 West 57th St. =‘ Tel.: CIrcle 7-6637 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 
Individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 

22 East 60th Street, New York City 















7. . due e e 
Inspiration “% Vision 
for color and values gained in weeks by inventions soon 
out-grown enables amateurs and artists to draw and 
paint without measures, theories, copies or personal in- 
sruction and win success in landscape, portraiture, 
illustration. Address: 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 429% 10th Ave. So. (Winter) 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE, 3 Bay St. (Summer) 






RABINOVITCH 
School and Workshop of Art Photography 
A small personal school. Unique individual training in fine and 
applied photozraphy. For those who see differently and wish to 
make individual pictures. Professional and non-professional. 
Day and evening. 16th year. Booklet D. 40 W. 56th St., WN. Y. 


The Art Digest 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


| COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT. 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 


108 WEST see STREET, NEW YORK 
mer School 
GLACIER} NATIONAL PARK 


MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 








































RINGLING “n° 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING Saicuie 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
_ winter pe ages Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Secanstn, FLORI DA 
Advertising Art, 

Fashion = Tilustration, In- 

ef the oo classes. Send for catalog. 


Photography, In- 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


% = DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Sian Endowed 
200 East Twenty-fifth Street 


in Fine Arts, 
oa 

SCHOOL sence Autumn, Winter, and 
MINNEAPOLIS + MINNESOTA 





New York 


Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON, Director 


Classes: DESIGN m BUILDING 
AND DECORATING OF POTTERY 
SCULPTURE 


114 E. 39th St., New York 











ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and ali Crafts. History of Art, Anatomy 
and Composition. Commercial Advertising, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 


Students live on University campus and ~ 


enjoy many university activities. 
For information address: 


Dr. E. H. Wuerpel, Director, 


LAYTON 


Room 20 





Thorough professional training. 
Painting and Illustration; Seulp- 
ture; Advertising; Industrial, In- 
terior and Costume Design; 
Teacher Training. Originality 
and individual advancement en- 
couraged. Frequent exhibitions, 
lectures, trips. Non-profit. 17th 
year. Moderate tuition. Mid- 


SCHOOL OF 
year begins February 1. Catalog. 


ART 222 


66 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160-162 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., 45th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


THE KANSAS CITY 
rome RT INSTITUTE 


Thomas Benton for Painting and Drawing. Illustration, 








School ef Design for Wemen. 
Design, Iiestration, taterler 


» crafts, Jewelry, pet- 


Broad St., Philadelphia, 


Interior Design, Fashion, Advertising Design, Sculpture. 


Winter Term February 8th Summer Term June 14th 
- - Catalog on request - - 
4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


15th November, 1936 
















































































Self Portrait: Water Pacu 


Pach—as Artist 


A GROUP OF WATER COLORS by Walter Pach 
on exhibition until Nov. 21 at the Kleemann 
Galleries, New York, presents the recent paint- 
ing by this well known triple-talented figure 
in American art. Critic, writer and artist are 
the “triple” words invariably associated with 
Walter Pach. His painting reflects the critic 
in much the same way that his writing re- 
flects the artist. 


Pach’s work in the present exhibition, even 
his choice of the water color medium, points 
to his primary concern in painting: a pre- 
occupation with the plastic use of color. Land- 
scapes, figures, portraits, lily ponds and nudes 
make up the varied subject matter on these 
papers, which though uneven as a group, often 
enough show flashes of straight-shooting per- 
ceptions. This is particularly true of his por- 
traits, where the color is generally more in- 
tegrated and fused as form. In some of the 
papers, however, there is evidence of the 
analyst fighting the synthesist and interfering 
with a fully unified spontaneous realization 
of the picture. 


In a way, however, this can be expected, 
for Walter Pach has performed yeoman ser- 
vice to his countrymen in many ways. His posi- 
tion as one of the most energetic organizers 
of the famed 1913 “Armory Show,” ‘as a mili- 
tant battler against reactionists, as an un- 
tiring champion of the annual Independent 
Show, and, finally, as the poetic and inspired 
translator of Elie Faure’s History of Art—each 
activity in itself would have been enough to 
assure Walter Pach of future American fame. 

His water colors, now on view, show a man 
not interested in past performance, but ab- 
sorbed only in the difficult problem of paint- 
ing a picture in terms of his own keen knowl- 
edge of what a picture really is. 





Prize For Museum Catatocue: The San 
Francisco Museum of Art, under the direction 
of Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, has been 
noted for its splendid catalogues for some 
time. The one for the Museum’s recent Gau- 
guin Exhibition has been selected by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts for the 
Certificate of Merit at its Printing for Com- 
merce Exhibition. The award, highest for that 
type of printing, has never before been 
awarded to a museum catalogue. 










PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Semmer) 
Oupsgst fine arts schools in America. (Est 
1805.) City and Country locations; unex 
celled equipment for the complete profession 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 

Philadelphia School—Bread and Cherry Streets. 

Chester Springs Summer Scheel—Resident and Day 
students. 

WRITE FOR a OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Corater 





OD-O-9-9-0-9-9-5--6-F-0-0-0-00-0000F OOO OD 
MME (is 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 


PLAN NOW FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
MID-YEAR in Interior Architecture and Decoration; 





CLASSES Costume Design, Construction and Illustra- 
BEGIN tion; Graphic Advertising and Illustration; 
JANUARY Teacher Training. Send for Catalogue. 
18th Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 
MID-YEAR 

courses SEART JANUARY 11 


DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN + INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS - DRESS ARTS - INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 


COMMERCIAL ART - ALDSTRATION 
FOR TIMEL 


INSTRUCTION AND 
CHICAGO ACADEMY ‘OF 
FINE ARTS 
FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upen request. 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintinG, INTERIOR Dec- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
AND ComMeERcIAL Art, Pus. ScuHoo. Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butter, Dean Syracusg, N. ¥. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 





New Orleans Art School 


CONDUCTED BY 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 









Art Academy of Cincinnati 






Founded 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night casses. Professional 
training in fine and applied arts. 
Fall Term: September 21, 1936, 
to May 29, 1937. For informa- 
tion address 
WALTEK HH. SIPLE, Directer 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohie 
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CAL EN DAR 


United States 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library Nov. 29-Dec. 29: 
14th Circuit Exhibition, Southern 
States Art League. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Art 7o Nov. 30: 
Modern French and American Paint- 
ings. 

Huntingdon College To Nov. 30: 
Oils, Frederick Ballard Williams. 


LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 
Foundation of Western Art Jo Dec. 
26: 4th Annual California Water 
Colors. 
Museum of Art Nov.: 27th Annual, 
Calif. Art Club. 
Stendahl Gallery 7o Dec. 1: Paint- 
ings, Jawlensky. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Art Gallery To Dec. 8: 2nd Annual, 
Bay Region Art Association. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Art Center Nov. 16-28; Oils, Harriet 
Whedon; drawings, members. 
Calif. Palace Legion of Honor Nov.: 
Calif. paintings, past and present. 
Courvoisier Gallery To Nov. 21: 
Paintings, Murray Hoffman. Nov. 
23-Dec. 5: Oils, Caroline Martin. 
De Young Memorial Museum Nov.: 
Federal Art Project; works. by 
Calif. artists; early Japanese figure 
prints. 
Museum of Art To Nov. 29: 11th 
Annual, San Francisco Soc. Wo- 
men Artists. To. Nov. 30: Amer- 
ican Forerunners of Contemporary 
Painting. To Nov. 29: Wash draw- 
ings, Albright; drawings, Valken- 
burgh. To Dec. 1: Am. Artists 
Group Prints. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center Nov.: Small sculp- 
ture and drawings, American and 
French artists; work by Geo. 
Biddie; loan collection of paint- 
ings. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o Nov. 28: Work by 
Curry and Benton. To Nov. 30: 
Paintings, Jos. Meert. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Society of Fine Arts To Nov. 
Oils by Delaware Artists. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club 7o Nov. 27: Ruth A. 
Safford, Louis C. Rosenberg. 

Corcoran Gallery Nov. 18-Dec. 13: 
Treasury Dept. Art Project. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery Nov. 21- 
Dec. 25: Auiumn Exhibition of 
Paints, Prints and Sculpture of 
artist? from Wash., Md. & Va. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To Dec. 6: 47th An- 
nual Exhibition of American Paint- 
ings and Sculpture. 

Chicago Galleries Association To 
Nov. 21: Work by Bessie Hel- 
strom, Louise Kelly, Edward Kk. 
Williams. 

M. O’Brien & Son To Dec. 5: Oils, 
Prank C. Peyraud; etchings, Leon 
Pescheret. 

The Palette & Chisel Academy To 
Dec. 11: Small Picture Bidding Ex- 
hibition. 

Quest Art Gallery Jo Dec. 1: Cé- 
zanne, Van Gogh, Degas, Renoir. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. 

Thayer Museum 7o Nov. 30: Paint- 
ings, Denver artists. 

WICHITA, KANS. 

Wichita Art Museum 7o Nov. 30: 
Early American Glass; Barbizon 
School paintings; Childe Hassam, 
etchings; Currier & Ives prints. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum 7o Nov. 11: 
Members’ work, Art Ass'n New 
Orleans. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Museum Nov.: 
Sketches, Mildred Burrage. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Maryland Inst. To Nov, 22: An- 
nual Alumni Show. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington Co. Museum 7o Nov. 
$0: The Master Impressionists. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery Zo Nov. 22: Work 
of Karl Hofer. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 

Art Club To Nov. 28: Lithos, John 
€ Dorothy Gregory; paintings, 
Blanch E. Colman, Antoinette Ing- 
lis, Albert Lake & Anthony Milici. 

Doll & Richards To Dec. 18: Paint- 
ings, H. Anthony Dyer. To Nov. 
28: Pastels, Laura Coombs Hills. 

Guild of Boston Artists Nov. 16-28: 
Drawings, Frank W. Benson. 

Grace Horne Galleries To Dec. 5: 
Water colors by John Whorf. 

Museum of Art To Nov. 30: Paint- 
ings, Joseph Lindon Smith; finds 
from the Indus Valley; prints by 
Hogarth. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Vincent Smith Gal- 
lery Nov. 10-29: Prints, James 
MeN. Whistler. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 23: 
French sculpture. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Institute of Art To Dec. 13: Mich- 
igan Artists Annual. 


KALMAZOO, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Dec. 14: “The- 
atre Art.” 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts Nov.: Twin Cities 
Artists’ Show. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute To Nov. 29: Annual 
“Sweepstake’” Show. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Nov. 29: Art- 
ists of St. Louis. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery To Nov. 20: Water 
colors, Oscar Julius. To Nov. 29: 
Ancient Chinese Court Costumes. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 7o Dec. 6: Sixth An- 
nual New Jersey Exhibition. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Cooperative Gallery To Nov. 28: 
New Jersey Artists. 

Museum 7o Dec. 28: Federal Art 
Project Show. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 

Present Day Club To Nov. 20: Work 
by Carola Spaeth Hauschka and 
Max Pollak. 

SUMMIT, N. J. 

Art Association Zo Nov. 28: Paint- 
ings by Junius Allen. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

Central High School To Nov. 20: 
Work, Jean Spencer. 


State Museum 7o Dec. 13: Amer- 
ican Industrial Art. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Gallery Nov.: Modern 


painters and sculptors as illustra- 
tors. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Abraham Lincoln High School T7o 
Nov. 25: Painting and sculpture, 
Samuel Rothbort. 

Grant Studios To Nov. 24: Women 
Painters of Wash. (State); work 
of Herman Trunk, dr. 

Museum 7o Nov. 29: Six American 
artists. To Dec. 6: Four centuries 
in portraiiure. 

© 7 . 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

A. W. A. Gallery (52 W. 8) To 
Nov. 28: Paintings, Suzuki. 

Am, Acad. Arts & Letters (633 W. 
155th) To May: Sculpture, Anne 
Hyatt Huntington. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Nov. 26: Paintings and draw- 
ings, Wm. Einstein. 

Another Place (43 W. 8) To Nov. 
28: Elias Goldberg. 

Arden Gallery (460 Park) To Nov. 
21: Five generations of the Em- 
met family. To Dec. 5: Spanish 
Regional Costumes in water color. 

Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) Nov. 
16-28: Paintings, Julie Morrow; 
drawings, Prederick Detwiller; 
paintings, Mary Karasick. 

Artists’ Gallery (33 W. 8) Work by 
Ben-Zion. 

Arthur Ackermann & Son (50 E. 
57) Etchings, Roland Clark. 

Associated American Artists (420 
Madison) To Nov. 30: Water col- 
ors by American contemporaries. 

Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) To 
Nov. 23: Water colors, John E. 
Cosiigan. 


Bignou Gallery (32 E. 57) To Dec. 
15: Cézanne. 

Brummer Gallery (53 E. 57) To 
Dec. 31: Andre Derain. 

Franz Buffa & Sons (58 W. 57) 
Nov.: Landscapes William R. Sin- 


ger. 
Carroll Carstairs (11 E. 57) Nov. 
17-30: Cecil Howard; Dufy. 


Contemporary Arts (41 W. 54) To 
Nov. 28: Pastels, Frank Marvin 
Blasingame; paintings, Tony Mat- 
tei. 

Delphic Studios (9 E. 57) To Nov. 
22: Work by Art Miller. 
Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) To 
Nov. 28: 10th Anniversary Ex- 
hibition. 

F. A. R. Gallery (19 E. 61) Nov.: 
Renoir reproductions. 

Federal Art Project Gallery (7 E. 
38) To Dec. 4: Work by the Poster 
Division. 

Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) Nov. 
16-28: Water colors, Fifteen Gal- 
lery Group. 

Karl Freund Gallery (50 E. 57) To 
Nov. $0: Portraits, Donald New- 
hall, 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Nov. 22: Pastels, 
water colors, George Wright; re- 
turning Fellows of the Am. Acad- 
emy in Rome. 

Guild Art Gallery (37 W. 57) To 
Nov. 28: Paintings, Menkes. 

Arthur H. Harlow (620 Fifth) To 
Nov. 21: Paintings and prints, Ar- 
thur Briscoe; etchings, Gerald L. 
Brockhurst. 

Marie Harriman Gallery (61 E. 57) 
To Dec. 5: Chardin and the Mod- 
ern Still Life. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Nov.: 
Paintings A. F. Tait; water colors, 
Courtenay Brandreth. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E. 57) 
To Nov. 28: Prints in colors. 

Kleemann Galleries (38 E. 57) To 
Nov. 21: Water colors, Walter 
Pach. Nov. 23-Dec. 5: Work of Ed- 
na L. Bernstein. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) To 
Nov. 21: Masterpieces of Ameri- 
can Historical Portraiture. Nov. 
23-Dec. 12; Loan paintings by La 
Tour and the brothers Le Nain. 

C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) 7o 
Nov. 28: Guy Péne du Bois. 

John Levy Galleries (1 E. 57) To 
Dec. 5: Portraits, Tade Styka. 

Julien Levy Gallery (602 Madison) 
To Dec. 8: Paintings, Max Ernst 
and Leonard Fini. 

Macbeth Gallery (11 E. 57) To 
Nov. 30: Paintings, Ogden Pleiss- 
ner. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (42 E. 57) Nov. 
16-Dec. 12: Etchings, Sir D. Y. 
Cameron; antique Chinese Famille 
Vert porcelains. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82nd) Nov. 16-30: Chinese 
Robes. To Nov. 29: Glass Exhibi- 
tion. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Nov.: Waldo Peirce. 

Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) To 
Nov. 30: American figure paint- 
ings. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
Nov. 28: Paintings, Henry Strater. 

Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) Nov. 
16-30: Water colors, Tom J. Har- 
ter, Annie Stein. 

Municipal Galleries (62 W. 53) 
Group show, N. Y. artists. 

Museum City of New York (Fifth 
at 103) Nov. 16-30: Ibsen in New 
York. 

Museum of Modern Art (11 W. 53) 
To Nov. 25: John Marin. 

National Arts Club (119 E. 19) 
Nov. 25-Dec. 25: Am. Soc. Etch- 
ers, 2ist annual. 

J. B. Neumann’s New Art Circle 
(509 Madison) Group exhibition. 

Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11 E. 
57) Nov. 16-28: Pen drawings, 
Louise Mansfield. 

Pen & Brush Club (16 E. 10) To 
Nov. 20: Members’ Show. Nov, 22- 
Dec. 16: Hildegarde Hamilton. 

Georgette Passadoit (22 E. 60) 
Nov.: Scuipture, Jose de Creeft. 

Frank K. M. Rehn Gallery (683 
Fifth) To Dec. 5: Water colors, 
Burchfield; prints, Peggy Bacon. 

Rabinovitch Gallery (40 W. 56) 
Nov.: Photos, Esther Born. 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries (730 
Fifth) To Nov. 30: Paintings, 
Bouchene. 

Schaeffer Galleries (61 E. 57) To 
Nov. 20: Paintings by old masters. 

Jacques Seligmann (3 E. 51) To 
Nov. 26: Picasso’s “Blue” and 
“Rose” periods. 

E. & A. Silberman (32 E. 57) Nov.-: 
Old masters. 

Squibb Bldg. Galleries (745 Fifth) 
Nov. 13-28: Soviet art. 


Marie Sterner Gallery (9 E. 57) 
Nov. 16-Dec. 5: Gericault. 
Tricker Galleries (19 W. 57) Nov, 
23-Dec. 14: Sculpture, Olympio 
Brendesi. 

Uptown Gallery (249 West End 
Ave.) To Nov. 27: Judson Briggs. 
Valentine Gallery (16 E. 57) To 
Nov. 21: Picasso. Nov. 23-Dec. 19: 
Henri Matisse. 

Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38 E, 
57) Nov. 16-Dec. 5: Paintings, 
Elof Wedin. 

Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) To 
Nov. 23: Sculpture, Anna Glenny, 
Nov. 24-Dec. 15: First Anniver. 
sary Show. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 
Nov.: Frederico Castellon. 

Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) To 
Dec. 10: Third Biennial Evxhibi- 
tion of Contemporary American 
Painting. 

Howard Young Galleries (677 Fifth) 
Nov.: 18th century English por- 
traitists. 

e & Ps 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery To Dec. 6; 
Water colors, Angna Enters; oils, 
John 8S. Curry; oils, Cleveland art- 
ists. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

Skidmore College To Nov. 19: 
Drawings from Museum of Modern 
Art. Nov. 20-Dec. 1: Children’s 
art work. 

STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Institute of Arts To Dec. 5: Mem 
bers’ Exhibition. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 16: 
Fifth National Ceramic Exhibition, 

CINCINNATI, 0. 

Museum of Art Jo Nov. 29: Greek 
and Roman arts and crafts. Nov. 
19-Dec. 27: Processes of Painting. 

CLEVELAND, O. , 

Museum of Art JTo Dec. 18: Ger- 
man Art. 

DAYTON, O. 

Art Institute Nov.: Ohio Print 
Makers; paintings, Annie Camp- 
bell; Near Eastern Art. 

TOLEDO, 0. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Dec. 138: 
Paintings, Gauguin, Cézanne. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

Butler Art Institute Zo Nov. 22: 
Buckeye Art Club Annual. To Dec. 
6: Water Color Soc. Annual. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Club Nov. 17-29: Water colors, 
Fellowship of Penna. Academy. 

Art Alliance To Dec. 5: Circulating 
Picture Club Annual. 

Boyer Galleries Nov. 18-Dec. 8: 
Paintings, Harold Weston. 

Pennsylvania Museum To Dec. 7: 
Degas Show. 

Melion Galleries To Nov. 27: Art 
and Development of Matisse. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Dec. 6: Car- 
negie International. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club To Nov. 22: Edna W. 
Lawrence. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Art Jo Nov. 29: 
Texas Centennial. 

W. C. Robinson Galleries To Nov. 
21: Paintings, Reid Crowell. Nov. 
22-Dec. 5: Adele Brunet. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

Museum of Art Jo Nov. 30: Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

Witte Memorial Zo Nov. 30: Local 
artists’ annual, 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Valentine Museum 7o Nov. 30: Art 
by Richmond children. 

UNIVERSITY, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 25: 
Paintings, Hugh Breckenridge. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o Dec. 6: Sculpture, 
Lovet-Lorski; one-man show, Harry 
Bonath. 


APPLETON, WISC. 

Lawrence College To Dec. 30: Work 
by Joseph Higgins. 

MADISON, WISC. 

Wisconsin Union To Dec. 1: Wis- 
consin Salon. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Art Institute Zo Nov. 30: Milwaukee 
Print Makers; etchings, Paul Ham- 
mersmith; water colors, Homer El- 
lertson, 

OSHKOSH, WISC. 

Public Museum Nov.: Fox River 
Valley Artists. 

TORONTO, CANADA 

Art Gallery Nov.: Van Gogh. 
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Art Criticism 


As THE FIRST BOOK to be written on the sub- 
ject, Lionello Venturi’s History of Art Criti- 
cism commands an immediate importance in 
the world of art scholarship. (New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co., 345 pp. with bibliography; 
$3.75.) With this work, Professor Venturi has 
beaten untrod paths and pioneered in a field 
in which far more remains to be recorded. 
That the book has serious defects should only 
be an inspiration to Venturi and his colleagues 
for further study in the fascinating and re- 
warding field of past criticism. 


Properly, the book is a history of western 
art criticism, having no concern with oriental 
art or thought. It is not indexed and is poorly 
translated. In addition to a consideration of 
the history of art criticism, the book presents 
the author’s personal theory of judgment and 
the elements that go into its formation. Giv- 
ing interesting perspective to critical thought 
of many past writers on art, the book still 
leaves unsatisfied the proper position of a num- 
ber of writers. 


In his survey of critics of the “pure visibil- 
ity’ school, dominant in critical thought of 
today, the author makes no mention at all of 
Clive Bell and “significant form.” In the chap- 
ter on the Renaissance there is no mention of 
the northern mystics and a fund of critical 
thought that went with them. Considering the 
Middle Ages, the author mentions, but fails to 
quote any writings of Abbe Suger, one of the 
most intuitive of the medieval critics. In his 
researches, however, Professor Venturi has 
brought to the fore a number of forgotten 
critical systems that had great influence in the 
formation of past judgments. 


Venturi’s own theory of artistic judgment, 
based upon his own historical “reliving” of 
past judgments, presents a valuable contribu- 
tion in art thinking. A factor which the author 
calls taste assumes considerable importance. 
Venturi’s use of the word refers to that am- 
bient culture in which a person moves; the 
life all about him. All art judgments are pre- 
dicted on an intuition arising from the opera- 
tion of relative taste upon the absolute values 
of art. Thus Venturi: “It is necessary then to 
define that if art is absolute and eternal, then 
tastes are relative. All tastes are of equal value 
with respect to art [certainly a democratic 
theory!]. In such a way are avoided arbitrary 
preferences, the institution of models with 
which to judge, the concepts of progress and 
decline—in short all the misunderstandings of 
the personality of the artist. Nor does the 
necessity of present taste hinder in the critic 
the recognition of different tastes. On the con- 
trary the more the critic knows the present 
taste, the more he is aware of its limits, and 
therefore the more he recognizes what is out- 
side those limits. If he is habituated to recog- 
nizing whence art arises in present taste, he 
will easily find out where art dwells in antique 
taste. The opposition of the eternity of art and 
the relativity of taste is necessary to the iden- 
tification of aesthetic and historical judgment, 
to the end of achieving the critical history of 
art.” 

Implicit in this theory, certainly, is a well- 
deserved blow to the present snobbish direc- 
tion of art scholarship, that withdraws from 
the contemporary scene to consider only the 
past. Elsewhere in the book Venturi records 
an event that supports him nicely. Art criti- 
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Wittiam Hocartu, by Marjorie Bowen. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co.; 340 pp.; 
33 gravure plates; $5. 


An examination of the Cockney satirist’s 
life, his output, and his place among the great 
artists of the world. 

es 

A CompPenpium oF PAINTING, by Jacques 
Block. New York: E. H. Freidrich Co.; 134 
pp.; $1. 

On the technique and use of painting ma- 
terials. 

es 

Har tHE Wor tp Is IsFanan, by Caroline 
Singer and Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge. New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press.; 153 pp.; 6 plates of 
sanguine drawings; 100 marginal drawings in 
black and white, by Baldridge; $5.00. 

Title is an Iranian proverb. About Iranian 
life. 

eo 

On Drawine AND Paintinc Trees, by Ad- 
rian Hill. New York: Pitman Publishing Co.; 
184 pp.; 200 plates; $4.50. 

Guiding principles for the artist. 





cism in the nineteenth century had reached 
a sterile philological impasse, until the only 
significant critical thought was produced by 
the journalists and reporters on exhibitions, 
particularly Diderot!—a lesson many museums 
in America might well take to heart. 

With Venturi, taste and personality are laws 
unto themselves, He says: “If an artist adores 
the proportion called the golden section, he 
can very well make a work of art in whieh 
this proportion occurs. But what will be artis- 
tic in that work will be the expression of that 
desire, the idolizing of the golden section and 
not the golden section itself.” This is really 
the equivalent of saying that academicism is 
a state of mind, of equal validity with surreal- 
ism, or 5th century B.C. Greek art. 

Thus in its essence, Venturi’s thesis em- 
bodies a philosophic levelling of innumerable 
bogeys the snobs have raised, to something ap- 
proaching the proportions of a “racket,” in 
the appreciation of art. 





BisHop Exuisit at Leacue: Isabel Bishop, 
a newcomer to the teaching staff of the Art 
Students’ League, is having an exhibition in 
the League’s reception room until Nov. 21. 
Also there is a group of water colors by the 
following artists-members: Ethel Barton, Min- 
erva Bourne, Laura Dupuy, Anne Eisner, Paula 
Eliasoph, Gilberta Goodwin, Ethel Katz, Vir- 
ginia Lee Kiser, N. S. Lamont, Aline I. Macy, 
M. Lois Murphy, Fugi Nakazimo, Louis Pris- 
cella, Alex Rota, Margery Ryerson and Flor- 
ence Smithburn. 








A Worthy Parent 


THIs Is coop News for the print world. The 
Print Collector’s Quarterly, which was to have 
ceased publication with the October number, 
has been purchased by Mr. J. H. Bender, 
president of the Alden Galleries and hence- 
forth will be published in America. The his- 
tory of the Print Collector's Quarterly goes 
back so many years that the bare statement, 
“The next issue, February, 1937, will initiate 
its second appearance as an American print 
magazine,” seems hardly enough. 

As some remember, the first issue of the 
Quarterly came out in February, 1911. Fitzroy 
Carrington was the creative genius who gave 
it birth and nursed it through the dangerous 
adolescent period. In the seven years that it 
was under his direction, the first two as a 
house organ for Frederick Keppel & Company, 
and the last five as a publication of the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts, its ideals and pur- 
poses hecame so firmly established that a quar- 
ter of a century has not shaken them. 

The European War caused its suspension 
with the December, 1917 issue, but unlike 
many projects that were temporarily aban- 
doned at that time the Print Collector's Quar- 
terly survived. The momentum that Fitzroy 
Carrington had given it during those first seven 
years carried it on in the memory of all lovers 
of fine prints and in April, 1921, it reappeared 
as an English publication under the editorial 
guidance of Mr. Campbell Dodgson of the 
British Museum. 

“That was sixteen years ago,” says Mr. 
Bender, “Sixteen important years for the print 
lovers of the world, for never before has as 
much authentic information on the graphic 
arts been assembled as Campbell Dodgson 
brought together in the Quarterly during this 
period. 

“When the notice came out the magazine 
was goiag to suspend publication it seemed to 
me that the bottom had dropped out of every- 
thing. I cabled Mr. Dodgson in an effort to 
get him to carry it on. I cabled my European 
representative to interview the publishers and 
offer a substantial subsidy to keep the maga- 
zine going. 

“I was unsuccessful. One course only was 
left. I could purchase the magazine and as- 
sume the responsibility for its continued pub- 
lication. This I have done. Mr. Alfred Fowler 
has been secured as editor and he has already 
received assurance from many previous con- 
tributors of their willingness to continue writ- 
ing for the Quarterly.” 

The first numbey of Volume XXIV will be 
published February Ist. The magazine will 
contain the same amount of material, as in 
former issues, but the subscription price will 
be reduced from $4.50 to $3.50 per year. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c per word, per 


insertion; minimum charge $1.50. Terms: 


cash with order. 


Each word, initial and whole number is counted as one word. 


HISTORY LIVES in Autograph Letters of 

the men who made it. For half a century, 
we have bought and sold personal records of 
the Great. Send for our publication, THE 
COLLECTOR, established in 1887 for auto- 
graph collectors. WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
501 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


DUCK CANVAS, excellently prepared. 46” x 
6 yards, $5.00. Postage prepaid. Sample 

upon request. Payment with order. Artists’ 

supply price list sent free. New York Central 

vay Company, 64 Third Avenue, New 
ork. 


CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA, Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Stewart 
Clay, 629 East 16th Street, New York. 


PUBLICITY SERVICE by season or exhibi- 
tion at possible prices. References. Torrey- 
Hohoff, 135 East 58, City. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled 
promptly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Com- 
pany, 5 Union Square, New York City. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 

3” wide, $1.95. Ask for free new catalogue, 
including instruction pamphlet for doing your 
own finishing, with special low price list for 
materials used. Braxton Art Company, 353 
E. 58, New York. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Su- 

preme in quality. Universally used by re- 
nowned artists. Sold by all dealers. (See 
adv. page 32). 
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TEMPERA 
FRESCO 






DRY COLORS 


enduringly brilliant 
a permanent palette 
technically fool proof 
guaranteed composition 
thoroly tested 
easily mixed 


PRICE LIST DRY COLORS 
in squat glass jars (useful for 
keeping pigment-medium mixtures) 





BY VOLUME 

1 oz. 20c, 4 oz. 50c|1 oz. 40c, 4 oz. $1.00 
Zine White * Ultramarine Violet 
Ivory Black * Ultramarine Red 
Yellow Ochre * Cadmium Primrose 
Golden Ochre * Cadmium Yellow 
Raw Siena * Medium 
Burnt Siena * Cadmium Orange 
Raw Umber * Cadmium Red Light 
Burnt Umber * Cadmium Red Medium 
Venetian Red * Cadmium Red Deep 
Mars Yellow * Alizarine Crimson 
Mars Orange * Barium (Lemon) Yellow 
Mars Red * Strontium Yellow 
Mars Violet * Chromium Oxide 

—_--- Opaque * 
1 oz. 25c, 4 oz. 60c | Viridian Light * 
Ultramarine Blue Viridian Medium * 
Terra Verde * Viridian Deep * 


1 oz. 60c, 4 oz. $1.50 | 1 oz. $1.50, 4 oz. $6.00 
Cobalt Blue * Cerulean Cobalt Blue * 
Those Colors marked with an * are 
Tested LIME-PROOF. 
TEMPERA EMULSION—pure Whole Egg 
and Linseed Oil, 4 oz. bottle 50c 


STAND OIL, LIGHT BODY for oil medi- 


um or making tempera emulsions, 4 oz. 
bottle 


GESSO GROUND MATERIAL ready 
mixed, Hide Glue, Gypsum, Zine White, 
Ib. 15e 


Free Booklets containing valua- 
ble technical information on our 
Oil, Water, Tempera and Fresco 
materials may be obtained from 
your Dealer or by writing to us 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


1127 W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 





DUREX 


INTRODUCTORY TEMPERA SET 
makes an ideal gift for any artist or student. 
$2.00 Post Paid C.O.D. 

DUREX ART CO. 

317 East 14th Street, New York City, N. Y. 





TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Diczst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 





Tue Art Dicest costs $3.00 per year (20 
issues). Address: 116 E. 59th St. New York. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & NATIONAL ART WEEK 
(November 8 to 14, 1936) 


National Director, Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





Nation Wide Observance 
Of National Art Week 


It is exceedingly encouraging to see the 
progress of art week throughout the nation. 
It has never been so completely organized 
and plans for the celebration have been car- 
ried out in many states. Outstanding events 
were the New York National Dinner at the 
Hotel Woodstock, Arthur Freedlander, chair- 
man, November 10; the New Jersey luncheon 
and side-walk show at Kresge, Mrs. W. 
Wemple, chairman, Nov. 9th; the fine arts 
banquet, featuring music, poetry and art, Ben- 
son Hotel, Portland, Oregon, Nov. 9, Mrs. H. 
D. Marsh, chairman; and many other dinners 
and luncheons which ushered in the week in 
the states. 


Pennsylvania 


A notable event occurred in the southwest- 
ern district of Pennsylvania in the form of an 
art forum. Mrs. Richard B. Perry, chairman, 
carried out her plans to have an all day and 
evening celebration in Pittsburgh, Nov. 10. 
The program started at 10 in the morning. 
There were gallery walks and talks, exhibi- 
tions of work by Pittsburgh artists, talks by 
leading authorities on different phases of art, 
and two trips to the Carnegie International, a 
luncheon in honor of National Art Week in 
the Hotel Shenley where a _ representative 
showing of the works of Pittsburgh artists 
was on exhibition in the ballroom. Here the 
National Art Week dinner was held and after- 
wards the second trip was made to the Car- 
negie International with a gallery talk by 
Mrs. L. D. Rockwell. Mr. Stanislav Rembski 
was honored at an afternoon National Art 
Week Tea at the Iris Club, Lancaster, Pa. 


New York 


Mr. Ralph H. Avery, director of exhibitions, 
tells of an exhibition of Rochester artists at 
the Rundel Art Galleries in honor’ of the 
Week, and another at the Rochester Art 
Club. There were paintings in the shop win- 
dows and in theatre lobbies, and radio talks 
were given in connection with all of these 
exhibitions. From the Douglaston Art League, 
Long Island, Mr. Leslie Nash, president, tells 
of the annual fall exhibition which the League 
has planned to take place during National Art 
Week, stating that every effort was made to 
awaken a wider interest in the arts. The 
League, which has a membership of eighty 
artists, held the show at the Parish House 
of Zion Church. Mr. Frederick Waugh, guest 
artist, exhibited a marine. In Jamaica, L. L., 
there was held an exhibition of paintings 
dealing with Long Island history, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Adolph, chairman. ~ 

In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Mr. Thomas Bar- 
rett, secretary of the Dutchess County Art 
Association, did a splendid piece of work. Jn 
the main block, in the heart of the city, nea-- 
ly one hundred paintings were displayed in 
merchants’ windows—a fine show. In the Nas- 
sau Institute of Art, Hempstead, Long Island, 
a National Art Week exhibition was given, 
and on Nov. 12 an open forum with Mrs. 
Marian Grant, director of Grant Studios, 
Brooklyn, as guest speaker. In New York City, 


Mrs. Paul Conkling and Mrs. L. W. Morgan 
attended to the window decorations and the 
placing of posters; Mrs. H. I. Milligan at- 
tended to the radio talks; at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League, a free lecture: “Making of a 
Water Color,” with a demonstration by a 
noted contemporary artist on Nov. 11; and 
Miss Frances Grant arranged a special day 
at the Roerich Museum on Nov. 9. 


More News from Ohio 


The Ohio State Chairman of the League, 
Mr. Karl S. Bolander, sends a copy of the 
Governor’s proclamation which was released 
all over the state. It made a great impres- 
sion, and will be published in the next issue. 
The Governor said he had been in a number 
of cities in the middle west during the past 
six months and has done considerable to work 
up interest in art. He went to five central 
meetings of teachers in Ohio and urged them 
all to co-operate in the observance of Na- 
tional Art Week. We are anxious to receive 
Ohio’s full report of work accomplished. 


New Jersey 

Of capital importance is the New Jersey 
state chapter’s Annual New Jersey Art Ex- 
hibition at the Montclair Art Museum, which 
opens every year the celebrations of National 
Art Week in that state, and this year will 
continue to December 6. More than three hun- 
dred works of art passed the jury and com- 
prise a showing by New Jersey artists in which 
that state, or any state, may take legitimate 
pride. At the Long Branch Public Library, 
during the Isochromatic Exhibition for Na- 
tional Art Week, Mr. H. R. MacGinnis gave 
a talk on the excellence of American artists’ 
colors. An exhibition of paintings and etch- 
ings by Margery Ryerson is being held until 
Nov. 25 at Poper Mill Playhouse Gallery, 
Shorthills, N. J. 


‘RUBENS’ 





TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 
“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Prequently imitated, but never equalled) 





UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 


116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
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A hational organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
V impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 





FOR AMERICAN ART 


It goes without saying that most Americans 
would like to have some part in the building 
of our nation. Deep in the hearts of repre- 
sentative Americans there probably exists a 
cherished belief that our country shall occupy 
some day a foremost place in the history of 
civilization. Such advancement does not just 
happen. It is reached by the constructive ef- 
forts, through many years, of multitudes of 
citizens, every one of whom has done his bit 
towards attaining that high goal of remem- 
bered excellence. 


Indispensable to the record of all achieve- 
ment are chroniclers and historians who de- 
scribe the prosperity and splendor of a na- 
tion. But the level of civilization achieved is 
judged, ultimately, not on wealth and extent 
of domain, but on the wisdom of its noblest 
minds, as preserved in literature; on the in- 
tuitions and inspirations of its purest saints, 
some of which may persist also in traditions; 
and on the revelations of both wisdom and 
inspiration that can be found in the surviving 
works of that nation’s great master-artists. 


Let us repeat for emphasis—the function of 
art in this record is indispensable. Art reveals 
the mental and spiritual development of man 
in his environment. The archaeologist of today 
judges the civilizations of the past most ac- 
curately by the works of art that have sur- 
vived (and we include, of course, all the 
handicrafts). When excellent works of art 
are produced of perishable materials, they 
will disintegrate and their important testimony 
lost irretrievably to the scholars of a future 
age. To fulfil its function properly, works 
of art must be permanent. Moreover, if the 
art objects of a nation were created by alien 
artists, merely importations by men of wealth, 
the archaeologist gives credit to that alien 
artistic people and estimates as inferior the 
wealthy nation that -was poor in artists. 


Wherever art has advanced to really high lev- 
els, we find that there was close association be- 
tween artists and men of power, men of wealth 
and men of learning. Typical of this was the 
France of Mont St. Michel and the cathedrals of 
Chartres and Nétre Dame de Paris when almost 
ideal collaboration existed between the schoolmen 
of the universities, the master-builders and those 
who embellished the cathedrals. In Athens, dur- 
ing the building of the Parthenon, there was mu- 
tual understanding and support to the highest 
degree between Pericles, Ictinus and Phidias. 

It becomes evident, therefore, that it behooves 
the people of the nation and its artists to get 
together with mutual good will, because it is 
only when all pull together that there is a possi- 
bility of accomplishing the most enduring of all 
tasks in nation-building—the creation of really 
great permanent works of art. But each party to 
this noble effort must do his part faithfully and 

ly. The artists can reveal only so much of 
the mind and spirit of their age as the repre- 
sentative men and women of their acquaintance 
can make known to them. In America today 
there is too little of such collaboration between 
American artists and much of the American peo- 
Dle. The development of art in America has been 
Seriously handicapped because, for decades, the 
average socially ambitious wealthy American has 
Preferred to be the patron of foreign artists and 
to buy foreign art. 

Much towards the building of our nation has 
i Started during the past few years by the 
initiative of the artists and art lovers of America. 

group of professionals were of the opinion 
that they could be of service to American art 

concentrating their energies on things that 
Were really basic to art's rational progress. They 
Organized, in 1928, the American Artists Profes- 
Sional League, in which are now enrolled artists 
and art lovers living in practically every state 
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in the Union. They have ignored all passing 
fashions in art, because fashions. when excessive, 
will surely arouse discontent and change sooner 
or later. The American Artists Professional League 
has acted quietly and impersonally in sponsoring 
projects that would bring about, throughout 
America, conditions analogous to those which 
have always existed among other peoples in their 
great eras of art. 

Keynotes of the work of the League have been: 
The spread of dependable technical knowledge 
among artists; the winning of a friendly and 
understanding cooperation between the artists and 
all in America who touch him and his work— 
the makers and sellers of the materials he uses, 
those who sell his works of art, and those who 
buy them. 

Permanence of artists’ materials has been shown 
to be a matter of capital importance. In 1930 
conditions in the making of artists’ oil colors 
were chaotic. Artists were poorly informed about 
the permanence of pigments. One manufacturer 
listed over 230 colors, a great many of which 
chemists knew to be fugitive colors and not suit- 
able for artists’ use. Artists believed that the 
best colors were made in Europe. No “Pure 
Food Law” existed which forced the true labeling 
of the tubes of color offered for sale in America 
with the manufacturer’s guaranteed statement of 
all contents, (nor does such a law yet exist). 
But the American Artists Professional League 
enlisted the voluntary services of a distinguished 
research chemist, Dr. Martin Fischer of Cincin- 
nati, who listed about forty pigments of depend- 
able permanence to which American artists were 
advised to restrict their palette. é 

Printed digests of Dr. Fischer's recommenda- 
tions, many tens of thousands, have been dis- 
tributed gratis to American artists by the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League. The League 
next won the approval of several American mak- 
ers of artists’ colors to both the restricted list 
of colors of known permanence, and then to print- 
ing a guaranteed statement of all contents on the 
label of each tube put on the market. The Amer- 
ican artist has become convinced that he can buy 
dependable and really good artists’ colors made 
in America. In 1930, ninety percent of all oil 
colors sold or said to have been of European 
make; in 1936 some retailers have reported ninety 
percent sales of American colors. American manu- 
facturers have informed the League that this 
percentage is roughly correct throughout the 
country. The promise of it all is that the Amer- 
ican public is assured, as never before, of the 
permanence of most paintings now being pro- 
duced in America. American art has passed 
through one necessary revolution. American art- 
ists, with the collaboration of American makers 
of artists’ colors, have done this together faith- 
fully and we believe, honestly. 

The cultured and the wealthy among us can 
do their necessary part as nation builders if 
they shall devote themselves to the discriminating 
acquisition of the best American art that they 
ean find, paying just prices that will enable the 
American artist and craftsman to live with self- 
reliance. And art patrons, and art museums, can 
render a further far-reaching service to American 
art if, before buying a work of art, they shall 
insist on a@ statement by the artist that he has 
used none but dependable permanent materials in 
it. Assured permanence should be a prerequisite 
to the acquisition of works of American art. 

Winning the American people to be for Ameri- 
can Art. Another step forward will be to win 
the interest of the people of America in the art 
and craft work being produced in their own home 
town, in their state, in the United States. This 
is being accomplished already to an appreciable 
degree by nation wide celebrations in hundreds 
of towns and cities of NATIONAL ART WEEK 
(For 1936, November 8th to 14th). This annual 
event, sponsored by the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League. was recognized last year by 
statements issued by the governors of eighteen 
states. There is an- awakening of local interest 
in contemporary arts and crafts throughout Amer- 
ica. 

Art in Industry. Manufacturers need the artist- 
designer. It may be said that nothing is thorough- 
ly understood unless you can make a graph or a 
drawing or a picture of it, this because art's 
prime function is to reveal. Pictures, good de- 
sign and symmetry attract people of all ages. 
There is good reason for the huge circulation of 
the tabloids. Better design is a wise investment 
for the industrialist. The better design of the 
Ford V 8 is said to have turned the threat of 
economic disaster into a commercial triumph. 
Art in industry is making itself felt, and seen, 
in America. 

The artist needs the discoveries of the research 
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FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


THE 
OUTSTANDING 





AN EXPRESSION 
OF APPRECIATION 
TO THE MANY 


ART SCHOOLS 
MUSEUMS and 
PROFESSIONAL 
ART GROUPS 


THAT HAVE 
ANNOUNCED THEIR 
PARTICIPATION IN THE 


Aqua-Chromatic 


Water Color 
Exhibition 
1936 - 1937 


ch group portfolios limited to 
twenty-five or fifty water col- 
ors, in keeping with the purposes 
of the Aqua-Chromatic Exhibition, 
are intended to publicize the out- 
standing work being done by the 
faculty, alumni and most talented 
students of accredited Art Schools, 
Art Clubs, Museums, etc. 


e 
MONG the first participating 
Institutions announced are the 
Tiffany Foundation 
The Butler Art Institute 
Ohio Mechanics Institute 
The Baker Hunt Foundation 
Alabama Art League 
and others. 
OR the purpose of uniformity, 
there will be provided gratis to 
each participant, a 15” x 22” 


sheet of R.W.S. all pure linen 
hand made water color paper. 


THE USE OF 


SCHMINCKE 


HORADAM 
ARTIST’S QUALITY 
WATER COLORS 
IN WHOLE TUBES 
Made in U. S. A. 
have been indicated exclusively. 


All water color paintings will be 
matted uniformly and _ portfolios 
provided at no expense to either 
institution or participating artist. 


For FURTHER INFORMATION Write 
AQUA-CHROMATIC DIVISION 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, Artists’ Material 
468 West 34th Street, N. Y. C. 
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Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

TWENTIETH ANNUAL SALON OF PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY of the Camera Pictorialists of 
Los Angeles at the Los Angeles Museum, Jan 
3-31; open to all; fee $1.; jury, no awards. 
Last day for entry cards and exhibits to arrive, 
Nov. 15. For information address Louise Upton, 
Los Angeles Museum, Exposition Park, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Washington, D. C. 

PORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL OF SOCIETY OF WASH- 
INGTON ARTISTS—Corcoran Gallery, Jan. 31- 
Feb. 22, 1937: open to all American artists 
in oil and sculpture media; Fee $1.00, jury, 
awards; last date for entry cards Jan. 18, for 
arrival of exhibits Jan. 22 (only day). For in- 
formation address: Miss Lucia B. Hollerith, 
Sec., 808 17th St., NW., Washington, D. C. 

WASHINGTON WATER COLOR CLUB—Corcoran 
Gallery, Dec. 18-Jan. 20; open to all artists in 
water color, pastels, black and white media; no 
fee for non-members, jury, no awards listed; 
last day for entry cards not given, for exhibits 
Dec. 13. For information address: Mrs. Susan 
> . Arts Club, 2017 Eye St., Washington, 

FIFTEENTH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CON- 
TEMPORARY AMERICAN OIL PAINTINGS at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, March 28-May 9; 
circulars and entry cards will be issued on or 
about Jan. 1. For information address: C. 
Powell Minnigerode, Director, The Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


Wichita, Kansas 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN BLOCK PRINT 
EXHIBITION—Wichita Art Association, Dec. 
12-30; open to all American artists in black 
and white or color; fee fifty cents, jury, awards; 
last date for entry cards Dec. 1, for arrival 
of exhibits Dec. 8. For information address: 
Wichita Art Ass'n., Wichita, Kansas. 


WOMEN PAINTERS OF AMERICA SECOND AN- 
NUAL—Wichita Art Museum, April 5-30, 1937; 
open to all American women painters in oil 
medium; no fee, jury, awards; last day for en- 
try cards March 10, 1937, for exhibits March 
20. For information address: Wichita Art Ass’n., 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Hagerstown, Md. 

FIFTH ANNUAL OF CUMBERLAND VALLEY 
ARTISTS—Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts, Feb. 1-28; open to artists resident in 
area bounded by Winchester, Va., Cumberland, 
Md., Harrisburg, Pa., and Frederick, Md., in 
oil, water color, drawing, pastel and print 
media. No fee, jury for award only; prizes. 
Last day for arrival of entry cards Dec. 31, 
for arrival of exhibits Jan. 15. For informa- 
tion address: The Director, Washington County 


Museum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Md. 
ringfield. Mass. 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 


SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE, at the Spring- 
field Museum of Fine Arts, January 16 to Feb- 
ruary 7, 1937. Open to artist members of the 
League resident anywhere in the United States. 
Jury: Georgia O'Keeffe, Charles Burchfield, 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock. Awards for oils, water 
colors and crafts. For information address: 
Mrs. Ruth Gibbins, Springfield Museum of Fine 
Arts, Springfield, Mass. 


Albany, N. Y. 

SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ARTISTS 
OF CAPITOL REGION at the Albany (N. Y.) 
Institute of History and Art, April 1-June 1; 
open to all artists living in 100 mile radius of 
Albany, in oil, water color, pastel and sculpture; 
no fee, jury, no prizes; last day for return of 
entry cards March 15, for arrival of exhibit, 
March 20. For information address: R. Loring 
Dunn, Curator, Albany Institute of History and 
Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BLACK AND WHITE ANNUAL—Grant Studios, 
Feb. 8-23, open to all artists in etching, dry- 
point, mezzotint, aquatint, lithograph and 
drawing media. Fee $3.00 for 5 prints, jury, no 
awards. Closing date for entry cards Jan. 18, 
for exhibits, Feb. 3. For information address: 
.. Studios, 110 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, 

bi We 





COLOURS by 
2 0 % REDUCTION 


ON 








“BLOCK X” 


THE FAMOUS BLOCKX COLORS 
EFFECTIVE ON NOVEMBER 15th, 1936 








ee ES (EEE inn ceccaccsanws 85 .65 
i Pe MEE www od ve vb ov wae -85 .65 
I a Ses aisle cs «do sin) op ee oe .95 .75 
ROSE MADDER, PALE ............... 2.00 1.60 
EE eh toe bean kaise cans 2.00 1.60 
ROSE MADDER, DEEP ............... 2.35 1.85 
EE, aia. oo Oks c dn teh w bes 1.35 1.10 
Ds wnrcounccdvecéagewe 1.15 .90 
RIBERA S SIC ENS nas 2.50 2.00 
EMERAUDE GREEN (VIRIDIAN) ...%... 2.15 1.70 
STUDIO COMPOSE GREEN No. 1, LIGHT ...... 2.15 1.70 
SIZE COMPOSE GREEN No. 2, DEEP ........ 2.85 2.25 
FR. ULT. BLUE No. 1, LIGHT ........ 1.60 1.25 
FR. ULT.. BLUE No. 2, DEEP ......... 1.60 1.25 
EEE ake cere odo ecee ues 2.65 2.10 
CHRUIBAN WIDE .... occ cece ecenss 4.00 3.20 
. CME 4 cos sce buen «se 6 bee 4.00 3.20 
EE 0 Ss 60 bac ee ie ba wns a% -85 .65 
I 056 v6 wo wep tis be eae 1.15 -90 
EE CUE oad an ook o's Sas be wee 2.00 1.60 
EE 25 0's 'ss'n's 6.0 vn aeons Ohne 2.15 1.70 
OIL MS oe oa a as egies 2.15 1.70 
PP , Sit veep « dec0 tee cbesswe 2.35 1.85 
COLOR MCR oy oy 85 ‘65 
EO ah de BAe obKhcccaceiwesd .85 -65 
NO. 10 SIZE — OIL COLOR — ‘2 Ib. TUBES 
Old New 
SILVER WHITE, SOFT .............. 1.25 1.00 
SILVER WHITE, MEDIUM ............ 1,25 1.00 
SILVER WHITE, STIFF .............. 1.25 1.00 
Se ED 040404 wen seen eesnes 1.10 .85 

The No. 6, No. 2, and No. 3 Size Tubes Blockx Oil Colors, 
Blockx Water Colors, and Blockx Mediums are similarly cet 
in price. The reductions also amounting te 20%. 

Prices on the Blockx Powder Colors in 20 gram (34 oz.) 
bottles have been cut 50%. 

The Blockx Colors are of the finest in the world and they 
are the standard of the colourmen. All colors are hand 
ground, and every color is permanent. 
ance generations the Blockx Colors have stood for 

’ and PERMANENCY. 
COMPARE ‘ Manufacturers all over the world, have for generations, 
Old and New List Prices — Studio Size tried to equal these colors, but without success. 
Old New Even today, with the same material, the colour makers 

CADMIUM YELLOW, PALE ............ 3 3.10 2.45 ge amiss. 
CADMIUM YELLOW, LIGHT .......... 3.10 2.45 ee. 
CADMIUM YELLOW, MEDIUM ......... ; 3.10 2.45 A COMPENDIUM OF PAINTING BY 
CADMIUM YELLOW DEEP ............ ; 3.10 2.45 Ss TRE BB 05sec sé ciccnk Now 1.00 Formerly 1.50 
CADMIUM YELLOW, ORANGE ......... 3.10 2.45 
Se ae 4.20 3.35 Ask your dealer for the complete Blockx Catalogue 
BRILL. YELLOW, LIGHT ............. 1.15 .90 or write— 
BRILL. YELLOW, DEEP .............. 1.15 .90 
wares mes PiaaevS pce rks se 127 ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Ine. 

EE? a ss 9'fs be bO oSc ue oh .85 .65 
MEM OMMNEE fics 205 occvckeceecass 85 ‘65 129-131 West 31st St., New York, N. Y. 
NEE AE m0 c's Sp bau on vdiesws sas 95 .75 U.S.A. DISTRIBUTORS 
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M. GRUMBACHER WATER COLOR EXHIBITIC v 


SEVENTIETH ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL OF THE NATL A880. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


SECOND ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW—Bu 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SECOND ANNU. a 


TENTH ANNUAL OF THE PHILADELPHIA & 


FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF om 


POURTEENTH ANNUAL PRINT EXHIBITION, 


TENNESSEE SOCIETY OF ARTISTS THIRD AN-" 


New York, N. Y. 


. Grumbacher, Jan. 1-30, 1937; open to 
professional and hobby water colorists; no f 
no jury, no awards. For information address: 
Research Dept., M. Grumbacher, 470 West 34th 
St., New York City. : 


WATER COLOR SOCIETY, Jan. 6-21; open to 
all artists in water color and pastel; fee (non- 
members) $1.; jury, awards and prizes; t 
day for arrival of exhibits Dec. 28. For ‘infor. 
mation address: American Water Color Societys 
215 West 57th St.. New York City. 


CIATION OF WOMEN PAINTERS AND SCU. 
TORS, at the Argent Galleries, N. Y., Jan. 22-— 
Feb. 10. Open to members in all media. Fee $1; — 
Jury: awards and prizes. Last day for arrival 
of exhibits Jan. 18. For information address: — 
Miss Josephine Droege, Sec., The Argent Gal. 
leries, 42 West 57th St., New York City. 
OF THE NEW YORK 
WATER COLOR CLUB, at the Galleries of the | 
Fine Arts Society, February, 1937. Closing date © 
for entries not decided. Open to all artists, Ex-” 
hibition fee, $1.00 fer each painting. Media: 
water colors and pastels (no black and whites); 
The center gallery will again be devoted to 
small water colors of high quality suitably” 
framed for use in the modern home. Awards” 


not decided. Address for information: Harry 
De Maine, Sec’y, 428 Lafayette Street, New” 
York, N. Y. 4 


Youngstown, O. 


Art Institute, Jan. 1-31, 1937; open to 
dents of Ohio and western Pennsylvania in 
and crafts media; no fee, jury, no awards; 


hibits Dec. 9. For information address: Mrs, RL 
E. Baldwin, Sec., 607 Union Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Youngstown O. 


Philadelphia, Pa. a 


EXHIBITION IN OIL AND SCULPTOR: 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
24-Feb. 28, open to American citizens in 
and sculpture media. No fee, jury, awa 
Closing date for entry cards Jan. 2, for exhib 
Jan. 4. For information address: John And 
Myers, Sec., Pennsylvania Academy of the , 
Arts, Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 




























































CIETY OF ETCHERS AND GRAPHIC ARTIST: 
at the Newman Gallery, Jan. 2-23. Open to all © 
artists in litho and metal plate; Fee (for non ™ 
members) $1.; jury, no awards listed. Last day” 
for receiving prints, Dec. 5. For information © 
address: Hortense Ferne, 1520 Spruce St., Phila © 
delphia, Penna. 


PAINTINGS—The Art Club of Phil 
Dec. 4-Jan. 9; open to all artists in oil. Ne © 
fee, jury, cash awards and honors. Last day for 
entry cards Nov. 23, for exhibits (only day) 
Nov. 30. For information address: The Art = 
Club of Philadelphia, 220 S. Broad St., Phil 
delphia, Pa. 


at the Philadephia Art Alliance. Entries must 
arrive at the Art Alliance no later than Novy.” 
20. Fee 25 cents per print; distinguished jury; 
$75 prize and honorable mentions. For infor-~ 
mation address: The Art Alliance, 251 Sou 
18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


NUAL, at Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Mem-— 
phis, Tenn., Dec. 1-28. Open to Tenneseeans in” 
painting, black and white and sculpture media. 
Fee $1; jury; no awards. Last day for arrival” 
of exhibits No. 23. For information addressi” 
Louise B. Clark, Sec., Brooks Memorial 

Gallery, Memphis, Tenn. 





League Department 
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scholar. There are voids in our present day 
knowledge and practice. The designers of “37 
Parthenon knew the facts of the symmetry ; 
nature with a sure authority that transcends 
knowledge of our modern architects. Hellen 
architects and sculptors were in close association = 
with philosophers of the Pythagorean schoolj” 
Socrates was a sculptor. Egyptian, Greek, Byzan- a 
tine and Medieval builders introduced p ¥ 
deviations from _ rectilinear exactitude--erchitean 
tural refinements—that added appreciable quali- 
ties to their important buildings, but which are® 
seldom found in contemporary structures. Pre-” 
Roman art chose to represent human beings and ~ 
animals at the moment when the lungs were | 
completely filled with air. This lift of inhalation ~ 
gives to the art in which it is found a nobility | 
that far transcends present day art. 

To the cultured, the wealthy, the powerful) 
and the learned among us: All who would be~ 
numbered among America’s real nation builders, ~ 
let them do this—open their hearts and minds” 
and purse strings to some of America’s ar 
and craftsmen. Through a multitude of such 
sociations, repeated through successive generatio! 
America shall advance towards an American 4 
And there is no surer way for America to 
the world’s regard, now and forever. —W. §. C. 


The Art Digest 


















